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1VIIR.AIJBAU — AN ANEOHOTE OF IIIS PRIVATE 
LIFE. 


The public life as well as the private character 
of Mirabeau are universally known; but the 
following anecdote has not, we believe, been re¬ 
corded in any of the biographies. The particu¬ 
lars were included in the brief furnished to M. 
de Galitzane, advocate-general in the Parliament 
of Provenoe, when he was retained for the de¬ 
fence of Madame Mirabeau in her husband’s 
process against her. M. de Galitzane afterward 
followed the Bourbons into exile, and returned 
with them in 1814 ; and it is on his authority that 
the story is given as fact. 

Mirabeau had just been released from the 
dungeon of the oastle of Vincennes near Paris 
He had been confined there for three years and 
a half, by virtue of that most odious mandate, 
a left re de cachet. His imprisonment had been of 
a most painful nature; and it was prolonged 
at the instance of his father, the Marquis de 
Mirabeau. On his being reconciled to his father, 
the confinement terminated, in theyear 1780, when 
Mirabeau was thirty-one years of age. 

One of his father’s conditions was, that Mira¬ 
beau should reside for some time at a distance 
from Paris; nnd it was settled that he should go 
on a visit to his brother-in law, Count du Sail- 
lant, whose estate was situated a few leagues from 
the city of Limoges, the capital of the Limousin. 
Accordingly, the Count went to Vincennes to re¬ 
ceive Mirabeau on the day of his liberation, 
and they pursued their journey at once with all 

The arrival of Mirabeau at the ancient manor¬ 
ial chateau created a great sensation in that re¬ 
mote part of France. The country gentlemen 
residing in the neighborhood had often heard 
him spoken of as a remarkable man, not only on 
account of his brilliant talents, but also for his 
violent passions; and they hastened to the cha¬ 
teau to contemplate a being who had excited their 
curiosity to an extraordinary pitch. The greater 
portion of these country squires were mere sports¬ 
men, whose knowledge did not extend much be¬ 
yond the names and qualities of their dogs and 
horses, and in whose houses it would have been 
almost in vain to seek for any other book than the 
local almanac, containing the list of the fairs and 
markets, to which they repaired with the utmost 
punctuality, to loiter away their time, talk about 
tbeir rural affairs, dine abundantly, and wash 
down their food with strong Auvergne wine. 

Count du Saillant was quite of a different 
stamp from his neighbors. He had seen the world, 
he commanded a regiment, and at that period his 
chateau was perhaps the most civilized country 
residence in the Limousin. People came from a 
considerable distance to visit its hospitable owner; 
and among the guests there was a curious mixture 
of provincial oddities, clad in their quaint cos¬ 
tumes. At that epoch, indeed, the young Li¬ 
mousin noblemen, when they joined their regi¬ 
ments, to don their sword and epaulets for the 
first time, were very slightly to bo distinguished, 
either by their manners or appearance, from their 
rustic retainers. 

It will easily be imagined, then, that'Mirabeau, 
who was gvfred with, "bfittmt natural qualities,, 
cultivated and polished by education—a man, 
moreover, who had seen much of the world, and 
had been engaged in several strange and perilous 
adventures—occupied the most conspicuous post 
in this society, many of the component members 
whereof seemed to have barely reached the first de¬ 
grees in the scale of eivilization. His vigorous 
frame; his enormous head, augmented in bulk by a 


This gentleman appeared to be very thoughtful, 
and spoke but little, which surprised everybody, 
inasmuch as he was usually a merry compan¬ 
ion. His gasconade had frequently roused 
Mirabeau from his reveries, and of this he was 
not a little proud. He had not the reputation of 
being particularly courageous, however, though 
he often told glowing talcs about his own exploits; 
and it must be admitted that he took the roarB of 
laughter with which they were usually received 
very good-humoredly. 

Count du Saillant being much surprised at this 
sudden change in his friend’s manner, took him 
aside after supper, and begged that he would ac¬ 
company him to another room. When they were 
there alone, he tried in vain for a long time to 
obtain a satisfactory answer to his anxious in¬ 
quiries as to the cause of his friend’s unwonted 
melancholy and taciturnity. At length the visit¬ 
er said— 

“Nay, nay ; you would never believe it. You 
would declare that I was telling you one of my 
fables, as you are pleased to call them; and per¬ 
haps this time we might fall out.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Count du Sail¬ 
lant. “ This seems to be a serious affair. Am I, 
then, connected with your presentiments?” 

“ Not exactly you; but”- 

“ What does tbioito mean? Has it anything 
to do with my wife ? Explain yourself.” 

“ Not the least in the world. Madame du Sail¬ 
lant is in nowise concerned in the matter; 


“ But! — but ! you tire me out with your bits. 
A re you resolved to worry me with your myste¬ 
ries ? Tell me at once what has oocurred—what 
has happened to you?” 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing at all. No doubt I was 
frightened.” 

“ Frightened!—and at what ? by whom ? For 
God’s sake, my dear friend, do not prolong this 
painful state of uncertainty.” 

“ Do you really wish me to speak out ?” 

“ Not only so, but I demand this of you as an 
act of friendship.” 

“ Well, I was stopped to-night at about the dis¬ 
tance of half a league from your chateau.” 

“ Stopped ! In what way ? By whom ?” 

“ Why, stopped as people are stopped by foot¬ 
pads. A gun was levelled at me; I was peremp¬ 
torily ordered to deliver up my purse; I threw it 
down on the ground, and galloped off. Do not 
ask me any more questions.” 

“ Why not ? I wish to know all. Should you 
know the robber again? Did you notice his fig¬ 
ure and general appearance ?” 

“ It being dark, I could not exactly discover; 
I cannot positively say. However, it seems to 


“ What seems to you ? What or whom do you 
think you saw ?” 

“ I never can tell you? 

“Speak—speak; you cannot surely wish to 
screen a malefactor from justice ?” 

“ No; but if thesaid malefactor should be ”- 

“ If ho were my own son, 1 should insist upon 
your telling me.” 

“ Well, then, it appeared to me that the rob¬ 
ber was your brother-in-law, Mirabeau ! But 
I might be mistaken; and, as I said before, 


which lay on a chair by his bed-side, and, drawing 
a key from it, said— 

“ Take this key, open my scrutoire, and bring 
me the second drawer on the left hand.” 

The Count, astounded at so much coolness, and 
carried away by an irresistibleimpulse—for Mir¬ 
abeau spoke with the greatest firmness—unlocked 
the cabinet, an.d brought the drawer to Mira¬ 
beau. It contained nine purseB; some made of 
leather, others of silk; each purse was encircled 
by a label on which was written a date—it was 
that of the day on which the owner had been 
stopped and robbed; the sum contained in the 
purse was also written down. 

“You see,” said Mirabeau, “that I did not 
wish to reap any pecuniary benefit from my pro¬ 
ceedings. A timid person, my dear friend, could 
never become a highwayman ; a soldier who fights 
in the ranks does not require half so much cour¬ 
age as a footpad. You are not the kind of man to 
understand me, therefore I will not attempt to 
make myself more intelligible. You would talk 
to me about honor—about religion; but these 
have never stood in the way of a well-considered 
and a firm resolve. Tell me, Du Saillant, when 
you lead your regiment into the heat of battle, to 
conquer a province to which he whom you call 
your master has no right whatever, do yon consider 
that you are performing a better action than mine, 
in stopping your friend on the King’s highway, 
and demanding his purse ? 

“ I obey without reasoning,” replied the Count. 

“ And I reason without obeying, when obedi¬ 
ence appears to me to be contrary to reason,” re¬ 
joined Mirabeau. “ I study all kinds of social 
positions, in order to appreciate them justly. I 
do not neglect even those positions or cases which 
are in decided opposition to the established order 
of things ; for established order is merely conven¬ 
tional, and may be changed when it is generally 
admitted to be faulty. Such a study is a danger¬ 
ous, but it is a necessary one, for him who wishes 
to gain a perfect knowledge of men and things. 
You are living within the boundary of the law, 
whether it be for good or evil. I study the law, 
and 1 endeavor to acquire strength enough to 
combat it if it be bad, when the proper time shall 

“You wish for a convulsion, then?” cried the 
Count. 

“ I neither wish to bring it about, nor do I de¬ 
sire to witness'it; but, should it come to pass 
through the force of public opinion, 1 would sec¬ 
ond it to the full extent of my power. In such a 
case you will hear me spoken of. Adieu. I shall 
depart to-morrow; but pray leave me now, and 
let me have a little sleep.” 

Count du Saillant left the room without saying 
another word. Very early on the following morn¬ 
ing Mirabeau was on his way to Paris. 


possess a kind of common-law right to a place in all to run up' into the woods and find him.” 1 rushed 
articles on American literary productions. Forth, precipitately, as I thought, into the thickest re- 
however, it went to the world, and I experienced cesses of the wood. The path, however, being 
a philanthropic emotion in fancying how pleased very circuitous, I suddenly came into it, and 
the little, hard-faced old gentleman would be with nearly ran against a person whom it needed no 
these flattering encomiums on his “ Thespian second glance to recognise, although his back was 
Magazine.” luckily toward me. The hat, the breeches, the 

The very day my paper was out, as I was sitting cane, were enough. If not, part of a red-covered 
“ full fathom five” deep in an article on “ the ad- pamphlet, sticking out of the coat-pocket, was. 
vantages of virtue,” (an interesting theme, upon “ It must be number thirteen!” I exclaimed ; and 
my views of which I rather flatter myself,) I was as the little old gentleman was sauntering north, 
startled by three knocks at the door, and my I shaped my course with all possible celerity in a 
“ come in” exhibited to view the broad-brimmed southerly direction. 

bat of the hard-faced old gentleman, with his In order to protect myself for the future, I took 
breeches, buckles, gold-headed cane, and all. He precautionary measures ; and in addition to hav- 
laid aside his hat and cane with the air of a man ing myself denied, I kept the window down, nnd 
who has walked a great way, and means to rest made my egress and ingress through a door round 
himself a while. I was very busy. It was one of . the corner, as Peter told me he had several times 
my inspired moments. Half of a brilliant idea was seen the little old gentleman, with a package in 
already committed to paper. There it lay—a frag- his hand, standing opposite the one through 
ment—a flower out off in the bud—a mere outline which we usually entered, and looking at the 


I would like to read a story from Mrs. South- on public worship. Most of us are teachers oi 
worth’s pen, of a truly Christian hero—suffer- scholars in the Sabbath school. We,also have 
ing, striving, conquering ,.never “ ovorcome of evil, access to extensive libraries, and enjoy the pleas 
but overcoming evil with good ;” one indulgent ure of listening weekly to popular lectures be 
towards others, and consistent with himself; who, .fore the lyceum, and in addition to many othei 


if his heart happened to have been an arsenal o 
deadly steel, or a magazine of ready explosives 
yet held the key in his own keeping—subject ti 
orders from above —and who had traced over thi 


mrces of information, we take “the papers,” 
rite for them occasionally, read political speecli- 
i, and censure or applaud as we please, the efforts 
f our public servants in Congress, as their poTiti- 


l letters of silver, this writing— cal principles do or do not comport with 


lofty frizzled coiffure ; his huge face, indented with 
soars, and furrowed with seams, from the effect 
of small-pox injudiciously treated in his ohild- 
hood ; his piercing eyes, the reflection of the tu¬ 
multuous passions at war withiu him; his mouth, 
whose expression indioated in turn irony, disdain, 
indignation, and benevolence ; his dress, always 
carefully attended to, but in an exaggerated style, 
giving him somewhat the air of a travelling char¬ 
latan decked out with embroidery, large frill, and 
ruffles; in short, this extraordinary-looking in¬ 
individual astonished the country folks even be¬ 
fore he opened his mouth. But when his sonorous 
voice was heard, and his imagination, heated by 
some interesting subjeot of conversation, imparted 
a high degree of energy to his eloquence, some of 
the wort hy rustio hearers felt as though they were 
in the presence of a saint, others in that of a 
devil; and according to their several impressions, 
they were tempted either to fall down at his feet, 
or to exorcise him by making the sign of the cross, 
and uttering a prayer. 

Seated in a large antique arm-chair, with his 
feet stretched out on the floor, Mirabeau often 
contemplated, with a smile playing on his lips, 
those men who seemed to belong to the primitive 
ages; so simple, frank, and at the same time 
clownish, were they in their manners. He 
listened to their conversations, which general¬ 
ly turned upon the chase, the exploits of their 
dogs, or the excellence of their horses, of whose 
breed and qualifications they were very proud. 
Mirabeau entered freely into their notions; 
took an interest in the success of their sport¬ 
ing projects; talked, too, about crops; chest¬ 
nuts, of which large quantities are produced in 
the Limousin; live and dead stock; ameliora¬ 
tions in husbandry ; and so forth; and he quite 
won the hearts of the company by his familiarity 
with the topics in which they felt the most inter¬ 
est, and by his good nature. 

This monotonous life was, however, frequently 
wenrisome to Mirabeau ; anil in order to vary it, 
and for the sake of exercise, after being oocupied 
for several hours in writing, he was in the habit 
of taking a fowling-pieoe, acoording to the custom 
of the country, and patting a book into his game- 
bag, he would frequently make long excursions 
on foot in every direction. He admired the noble 
forests of chestnut trees which abound in the Li¬ 
mousin ; the vast meadows, where numerous herds 
of cattle of a superior breed are reared; and the 
running streams by which that picturesque coun¬ 
try is intorseoted. He generally returned to the 
chateau long after sunset, saying that night scen¬ 
ery was peculiarly attractive to him. 

It was during and after supper that those con¬ 
versations took place for which Mirabeau supplied 
the principal and most interesting materials. He 
possessed the knack of provoking objections to 
what he might advance, in order to combat them, 
as he did with great, force of logic and in ener¬ 
getic language ; and thus he gave himself lessons 
in argument, oaring little about his auditory, his 
sole aim being to exercise his mental ingenuity 
and to cultivate eloquence. Above all, he was 
fond of discussing religious matters with the curt 
of the parish. Without displaying muoh latitud- 
inarianism, he disputed several points of doctrine 
and certain pretensions of the church so acutely, 
that the pastor could say but little in reply. This 
astonished the Limousin gentry, who, up to that 
time, had listened to nothing but the drowsy dis¬ 
courses of their curds, or the sermons of some ob¬ 
scure mendicant friars, and who placed implicit 
faith in the dogmas of the church. The faith of a 
few was shaken, but the greater number of his 
hearers were very muoh tempted to look upon the 
visiter as an emissary of Satan, sent to the chateau 
to destroy them. The curd, however, did not de¬ 
spair of eventually converting Mirabeau. 

At this period, several robberies had taken 
place at no great distance from the chateau: four 
or five farmers had been stopped shortly after 
nightfall on their return from the market-towns, 
and robbed of their purses. Not one of these 
persons had offered any resistance, for each pre¬ 
ferred to make a sacrifice rather than run the 
risk of a struggle in a country full of ravines, 
and covered with a rank vegetation very favora¬ 
ble to the exploits of brigands, who might be 


“ Impossible; no, it cannot be. Mirabeau a 
footpad ! No, no. You are. mistaken, my good 

“ Certainly—certainly.” 

“ Let us not speak any more of this,” said 
Gount du Saillant. “We will return to the 
drawing-room, and I hope you will be as gay as 
usual; if not, I shall set you down as a madman. 

I will so manage that our absence shall not be 
thought anything of.” 

And the gentlemen reentered the drawing-room, 
one a short time before the other. 

The visiter succeeded in resnming his accus¬ 
tomed manner ; but the Count fell into a gloomy 
reverie, in spite of all his efforts. He could not 
banish from his mind the extraordinary story he 
had heard—it haunted him; and at last, worn 
out with the most painful ooDjeotures, he again 
took his friend aside, questioned him afresh, and 
the result was, that a plan was agreed upon for 
solving the mystery. It. was arranged that M, 
De--• should in the course of the evening men¬ 

tion casually, as it were, that he was engaged on 
a certain day to meet a party; at a friend’s house 
to dinner, and that he purposed coming afterward 
to take a bed at the chateau, where he hoped to 
arrive at nine in the evening. The announce¬ 
ment was accordingly made in the course of con¬ 
versation, when all the guests were present— 
good care being taken that it should be heard by 
Mirabeau, who at the time was playing a game of 
chess with the curd. 

A week passed away, in the course of which a 
farmer was stopped nnd robbed of his purse; and 
at length the critical night arrived. 

Count du Saillant was upon the rack the whole 
evening.; and his anxiety became almost unbear¬ 
able when the hour for his promised arrival had 
passed without his having made his appearance. 
Neither had Mirabeau returned from his noctur¬ 
nal promenade. Presently a storm of lightning, 
thunder, and heavy rain, came on ; in the midst 
of it the bell at the gate of the court-yard rang 
loudly. The Count rushed out of the room into 
the court-yard, heedless of the contending ele¬ 
ments ; and before the groom oould arrive to take 
his friend’s horse, the anxious host was at his 
side. His guest was in the aot of dismounting. 

“ Well,” said M. De-, “I have been stop¬ 

ped. It is really he. I recognised him per¬ 
fectly.” 

Not a word more was spoken then; but as soon 
as the groom had led the horses to the stables, M. 

De-rapidly told the Count that, during the 

storm, and as he was riding along, a man, who 
was half-concealed behind a very large tree, or¬ 
dered him to throw down his purse. At that mo¬ 
ment a flash of lightning enabled him to discover 

a portion of the robber’s person, and M. De- 

rode at him; but the robber retreated a few 
paces, and then, levelling his gun at the horseman, 
cried with a powerful voice, which it was impossi¬ 
ble to mistake, “ Pass on, or you are a dead man!” 
Another flash of lightning showed the whole of 
the robber’s figure—it was Mirabeau, whose voice 
had already betrayed him ! The wayfarer, hav¬ 
ing no inclination to be Bhot, put spurs to his 
horse, and soon reached the chateau. 

The Count enjoined strict silence, and begged 
of his friend to avoid displaying any change in 
his usual demeanor when in company with the 
other guests; he then ordered his valet to come 
again to him as soon as Mirabeau should return. 
Half an hour afterward, Mirabeau arrived He 
was wet to the skin, and hastened to his own 
room; he told the servant to inform the Count 
that he could not join the company at the evening 
meal, and begged that his supper might be 
brought to his room; and he went to bed as soon 
as he had supped. 

All went on as usual with the party assembled 
below, excepting that the gentleman who had had 
so unpleasant an adventure on the road appeared 
more gay than usual. 

When his guests had all departed, the master 
of the house repaired alone to his brother-in-law’s 
apartment. He found him fast asleep, and was 
obliged to shake him rather violently before he 
oould arouse him. 

What’s the matter ? Who’s there? What do 
you want with me?” cried Mirabeau, staring at 
his brother-in-law, whose eyes were flashing with 
rage and disgust. 

“ What do I want? I want to tell you that you 
are a wretch!” 

“ A fine compliment, truly !” replied Mirabeau, 
with the greatest coolness. “It was scarcely 
worth while to awaken me only to abuse me; go 
away, and let me sleep.” 

“ Can you sleep after having committed so bad 
an action ? Tell me—where did you pass the 
evening? Why did you not join ns at the sup¬ 
per-table ?” 

“ I was wet through—tired—harassed ; I had 
been overtaken by the storm. Are you satisfied 
now? Go, and let me get some sleep; do you 
want to keep me chattering all night?” 

“ 1 insist upon an explanation of your strange 

conduct. You stopped Monsieur De-on his 

way hither this evening. This is the second time 
you have attacked that gentleman, for he recog¬ 
nised you as the same man who robbed him a 
week ago. You have turned highwayman, 
then!” 

“ Would it not have been all in good time to 
tell me this to-morrow morning?” said Mirabeau, 
with inimitable sang froid. “ Supposing that I did 
stop your friend, what of that ?” 

“ That you are a wretch 1” 

“ And that you are a fool, my dear du Saillant. 


I was passing from my office one day, to in¬ 
dulge myself with a walk, when a little, hard- 
faced old man, with a black coat, broad-brimmed 
hat, velvet breeches, shoes and buckles, and gold¬ 
headed cane, stopped me, standing directly in my 
path. I looked at him. He looked at me. I 
crossed my hands before me patiently, forced my 
features into a civil smile, and waited the devel- 
opement of his intentions; not being distinctly 
certain, from his firm, determined expression, 
whether he was “ a spirit of health or goblin 
damned,” and whether his intents were “wicked 
or charitable ”—that is, whether he came to dis¬ 
continue or subscribe, to pay a hill or present 
one, to offer a communication or a pistol, to shake 
me by the hand, or pull me by the nose. Editors 
now-a-days must always be on their guard. For 
my part, i am peaceable, and muoh attached to 
life, and should esteem it exceedingly disagree¬ 
able to be either shot or horsewhipped. I am not 
built for action, but love to sail in quiet waters; 
cordially eschewing gales, waves, water spouts, 
sea-serpents, earthquakes, tornadoes, and all such 
matters, both on sea and land. My antipathy to 
a horsewhip is an inheritance from boyhood. It 
carried me across Caesar’s bridge, and' through 
Virgil and Horace. I am indebted to it for a 
tolerable understanding of grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, and other occult sciences. It enlight¬ 
ened me not a little upon many algebraic processes, 
which, to speak truth, presented, otherwise, but 
slender claims to my consideration. It disciplin¬ 
ed me into a uniform propriety of manners, and 
instilled into my bossom early rudiments of wis¬ 
dom, and principles of virtue. In my maturer 
years, the contingencies of life have thrust me, 
rather abruptly, if not reluctantly, into the edito¬ 
rial fraternity, (heaven bless them 1 I mean them 
no disrespect.) and in the same candour which 
distinguishes my former acknowledgments, I con¬ 
fess that visions of this instrument have occasion¬ 
ally obtruded themselves somewhat forcibly upon 
my fancy, in the paroxysms of an article, damp¬ 
ening the glow of composition, and cansing cer¬ 
tain qualifying interlineations and prudent era¬ 
sures, prompted by the representations of memory 
or the whispers of prudence. The reader must hot 
fancy, from the form of my expression, that I 
have ever been horsewhipped. I have hitherto 
esoaped, (for which heaven be praised!) although 
my horizon has been darkened by many a cloudy 
threat and thundering denunciation. 

Nose-pulling is another disagreeable branch of 
the editorial business. To have any part of one 
pulled is annoying; but there is a dignity about 
the nose impatient even of observation or remark; 
while the act of taking hold of it with the thumb 
and finger is worse than murder, and can only be 
washed out with blood. Kicking, cuffing, being 
turned out of doors, being abused in the papers, 
&c, are had, but these are mere minor considera¬ 
tions. Indeed, many of my brother editors rather 
pique themselves upon some of them, as a soldier 
does on the scars obtained in fighting the battles 
of his country. They fancy that, thereby, they 
are invested with claims upon their party, and 
suffer indefinite dreams of political eminence to be 
awakened in their bosoms. I have seen a fellow 
draw his hat fiercely down over his brow, and 
strut about, with insufferable importance, on the 
strength of having been thoroughly kicked by the 
enemy. 

This is a long digression, but it passed rapidly 
through my mind as the little, hard faced old gen¬ 
tleman stood before me, looking at me with a 
piercing glance and a resolute air. At length, 
unlike a ghost, he spoke first. 

“You are the editor?”—&c. 

A slight motion of acquiescence with my head, 
and an affirmative wave of my hand, a little lean¬ 
ing towards the majestic, announced to my unkown 
friend the accuracy of his conjecture. 

The little old gentleman’s face relaxed—he took 
off his broad-brimmed hat and laid it down with 
his cane carefully on the table, then seized my 
hand and shook it heartily. People are so polite 
and friendly when about to ask a favour. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, “ this is a pleasure I 
have long sought vainly. You must know, sir, I 
am the editor of a theatrical weekly—a neat 
thing in its way—here’s the last number.” He 
fumbled about in his pocket, and produced a red- 
covered pamphlet. 

“I have been some time publishing it, and, 
though it is admitted by all acquainted with its 
merits, to be clearly the best thing of the kind 
ever started this side of the Atlantic, yet people 
do not seem to take muoh notice of it. Indeed, 
my friends tell me that the public are not fully 
aware of its existence. Pray let me be indebted 
to you for a notice. I wish to get fairly afloat. 
You see I have been too diffident about it. We 
modest fellows allow our inferiors to pass us 
often. I will leave this number with you. Pray, 
pray give it a good notice.” 

He placed in my hands the eleventh number of 
the “ North American Thespian Magazine,” de¬ 
voted to the drama, and also to literature, science, 
history, and the arts. On reading over the pros¬ 
pectus, I found it vastly comprehensive, embracing 
pretty much every subject in the world. If so 
extensive a plan were decently filled up in the 
details, the “North American Thespian Maga¬ 
zine” was certainly worth the annual subscription 
money, which was only one dollar. 1 said so un¬ 
der my “ lierary notices,” in the next impression 
of my journal; and, although I had not actually 
read the work, yet it sparkled so with asterisks, 
dashes, and notes of admiration, that it looked in¬ 
teresting. I added in my critique, that it was 
elegantly got up, that its typographical execution 
reflected credit on the publishers, that its failure 
would be a grievous reproach to the city, that its 
lar, a writer, and a gentleman, 


ment—a flower out off in the bud—a mere outline which we usually entered, and looking at the 
—an embryo; and my imagination oooling like a office wistfully. 

piece of red-hot iron in the open air. I raised my By means of these arrangements, I succeeded 
eyeB to the old gentleman, with a look of solemn in preserving my solitude inviolate, when, to my 
silence, retaining my pen ready for action, with indignation, I received several letters from differ- 
my little finger extended, and hinting, in every ent parts of the country, written by my friends, 
way, that I was “not i’ the vein.” 1 kept my lips and pressing upon me, at the solicitation of the 
closed. I dipped the pen itt-the ink-stand several little old gentleman, the propriety of giving the 
times, and held it hovi^g over the ..sheet. It “ Thespian Magazine” a good notice. I tore the 
would not do. The old gentleman was not to be letters, each one' as I read them, into three pieces, 
driven off his ground by shakes of the pen, ink- and dropped them under the table. Business 
drops, or little fingers. He fumbled about in his calling me, soon after, to Philadelphia, I stepped 
pockets, and drew forth the red-covered “North on board the steamboat, exhilarated with the idea 
American Thespian Magazine,” devoted to the that 1 was to have at lpast two or three weeks res- 
drama, &c., number twelve. He wanted “a good pile. I reached the place of my destination about 
notice. The last was rather general. I had not five o’clock in the afternoon. It was lovely 
specified its peculiar claims upon the public. I weather. The water spread out like unrippled 
had copied nothing. That sort of critique did no glass, and the sky was painted with a thousand 
good. He begged me to read this carefully —to varying shadows of crimson and gold. The boat 
analyze it—to give it a candid examination.” I touched the shore, and while I was watching the 
was borne down by his emphatic manner; and change of a lovely cloud, I heard the splash of a 
being naturally of a civil deportment as well as, heavy body plunged into the water. A sadden 
at that particular moment, in an impatient, fever- sensation ran along the crowd, which rushed from 
ish hurry to get on with my treatise on the “ ad- all quarters towards the spot; the ladies shrieked 
vantages of virtue,” which I felt now oozing out and turned away their heads ; and I perceived 
of my subsiding brain with an alarming rapidity, that a man had fallen from the deck, and was 
I promised to read, notice, investigate, analyze to struggling in the tide, with only one haud held 
the uttermost extent of his wishes, or at least of convulsively above the surface. Being a prac- 
my ability. ticed swimmer, I hesitated not a moment, but 

I could scarcely keep myself screwed down to flung off my hat and coat, and Bprang to his res- 
common courtesy till the moment of his depart- cue. With some difficulty I succeeded in bearing 
ure; a proceeding which he accomplished with a him to a boat and dragging him from the stream, 
most commendable self-possession and deliberate I had no sooner done so, than, to my horror and 
politeness. When he was fairly gone, I poked my astonishment, I found I had saved the little hard¬ 
head out, and called my boy. faced old gentleman. His snuff-colored breeches 

“ Peter.” were dripping before me—his broad-brimmed hat 

“Sir.” floated on the current—but his cane (thank Heav- 

“ Did you see that little old gentleman, Peter?” en!) had sunk forever. He suffered no other 
“ X s8 ’ s!r '” • . ’'1 consequences from the catastrophe, than some 

“ Should you know him again, Peter?” injury to his garments, and the loss of his cane. 

“Yes sir.” His gratitude for my exertions knew no bounds. 

“Well, if he ever come here again, Peter, tell He assured me of his conviction that the alight 
him I am not in.” acquaintance previously existing between us, 

“ Yes, sir.” would now be ripened into intimacy, and informed 

I reentered my little study, and closed the door me of his intention to lodge at the same hotel 
after me with a slam, which could only have been with me. He had come to Philadelphia to see 
perceptible to those who knew my ordinary still about a plate for his sixteenth number, which 
and mild manner, There might have been also a was to surpass all its predecessors, and of which 
slight accent in my way of turning the key, and he would let me have an early copy, that I might 
(candor is a merit!) I could not repress a brief notice it as it deserved, 
exclamation of displeasure at the little old gen- . 


magnificent sybil that you are! Will you strike the vile slander into the very face and eyes of the 
that troubadour’s harp of yours to the grand story man who dares f6 utter it. My dear sir, you 
of some Cid Campeador on the field of Christian have undertaken an Herculean task, if you thmk 
war? “Campeador” always —Campeador not to fasten on the Yankee girls the opprobious ?pi- 
through his own strength, but through his great thets of “ slaveB,” by., any comparison which you 
faith, his warm love, and his soul-felt acknow- can conjure up or dream of in your philosophy, 
ledgment that these elements-of conquest are not I close with an invitation for you to visit? us as 
his own, but lent him, with usury, from Heaven! time and circumstances may suit your convenience. 

And, not with more admiration perhaps—for We should be happy to see you. And should you 
that may be impossible—but with more hopeful- come among us, as you behold us in the jfroseeu- 
ness and higher joy, we will thank you for the tion of onr honest labors, let the blush pf shame 
noble task mantle your cheeks, that in your ignorance of our 

“ Determined, dared, and donetrue condition, in your place in thSjSenate Cham- 
and grow better for the example, and stronger bcr Ike United States, it was left for you to 


for the consolation. 

I have visited Mrs. Southworth with splong a 
tete-a-tete, that time is only left for my parting 
courtesy to the Editor of the Era, and my grate¬ 
ful adieus to those who have accompanied me I 
with friendly patience until now. 

Respectfully, yours, H. C. H. 


apply to ns the loathing and disgraceful epithets 
attached to slavery in any of its forms. 

Yours, &c., , Nancy P. Healey. 

Mon. J. Clemens, Alabama. 


FREEDOM TO POSTERITY. 


LETTER TO J. CLEMENS FROM A FACTORY 
OPERATIVE. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir : In looking over the speeches that 


Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H., 

February 12, 1850. 

Sir: The interrogatories contained in your 


have been delivered during the present session of 
Congress, I am happy to discover a professed dis¬ 
position on the part of all to “stand by the Con¬ 
stitution.” Perhaps there is no class of speakers, 
who have dwelled longer or piped louder upon 


Dover, in this State, respecting the condition of tn , e I erm " P r op?f“a>sts or slavery," t mean the 
the factory operatives at the North, or “ slaves,” wkole compromising host. To this class of speak- 
as yon in the ardor of your gallant patriotism are ors ’ ^ *, he leave „ of submitting through your 


i “ propagandists of slavery,” I n 


pleased to call them, have been fully and fairly CI ™ ded a ^Particulars, 

answered through the medium of the public jour- ,, F I st: for ' wll!lt w f be Constitute 
nals. That these several answers to your inter- VRrlly ’ g0 *° th ? p f a “ ble > * 

■_■ .. ... , exponent of those principles for the pri 


pose than unmeaning eulogies upon the moral 1 w , llmd 7“" °. r ; 

and intellectual culture of our laborers is a fact, dainedand T “tab ished. Well, in consulting said 
which we trust you will have the frankness to preamhl % f ara led by ax “;? 18e of ”>y frail 
acknowledge powers of reason to conclude that there are a 

If, sir, you are not blinded by the influence of nu “ be 5 °L olauses th “ e wbicb come iu fearftl1 
deep-rooted prejudice, or infatuated by the im- mtb , be perpetuation by compromise 

pulse of a morbid ambition, matured and brought f™’.' ,f . lbe pecuhar Motion:’’one oi 
into action by a misguided zeal in your efforts to wb I cb sh f” bu [« ie ” JW attention at this tit 
bolster up and perpetuate the accursed system of t ™ rtL P M P ° ° f 4 V* Umted , Stat 

Southern slaverv. at the n t „ii thL « order to secure the blessings of puberty to ov 


pulse of a morbid ambition, matured and brought “peculiar institution:” one only 

into action by a misguided zeal in your efforts to wb I cb sh f” bu [« ie ” I® attention at this time, 
bolster up and perpetuate the accursed system of t m P ® ° f * V* Umted States ’ 

Southern slavery, at the expense of all that is sa- m ,° ‘ 08ecurc tke blessings of piberty to our- 
cred and hallowed in the name of liberty, you 8<dve8 and posterity, ’’do ordain and establish 

from them has been to render yonr posiTionwiJ 

the £ 3t r ™ f a “ dom. Now then it. is l notorious fact, conceded 


7if. • w .j. , De as by all, that many, very many of American slaves 

tifying to your constituents, as it is dishonor- m ’ ulattoes . not negroes Whence came this 


tleman with his magazine, who had broken in so 
provokingly upon ny “ essay on virtue.” “ Virtue 
or no virtue,” thongjit I, “I wish him to the d—.” 
My room is on tie ground-floor, and a window 


WASHINGTON CITY-MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 


Philadelphia, September 30, 1850. 


adjoining the street lets in upon me the light and To the Editor of the National Era : 
air through a heavy crimson curtain, near which My Dear Sir : Your beautiful city— our beau- 
I sit and scribble. I was just enlarging upon the tiful city of Washington, is much in fault to- 
necessity of resignation, while the frown yet lin- wards those who cannot sit at her queenly feet 
gered on my brow, aid was writing myself into a forever. How she spoils every other place for us! 
more calm and complacent mood, when—another i have just been walking in Chestnut street, a 

knock at the door. As I opened it, I heard Peter’s twin in my fancy, until now, to the “goldenest” 
voice asserting, sturdily, that I had “gone out.” street I used to read of in the Arabian Nights when 
Never dreaming of my old enemy, I betrayed too i wa3 a baby-student on the banks of the Detroit, 
much of my person to withdraw, and I was recog- ]> u t this narrow avenue, those walls of dizzy alti- 
nised and pounced upon by the little old gentle- tude, those flashing colors, crowded all together ; 
man, who had come back to inform me that he in- those majestic fronts, glorious with architectural 
tended, as soon as the increase of his subscription symmetry, crushed between commonplace piles of 
would permit, to enlarge and improve the “North re ,i brick—they are half-wasted to my eye—very 
American Thespian Magazine,” and to employ all much—let me soar loftily for a simile—very muoh 
the writers in town. “ I intend, also,” said he, like graces of diction, and “ornaments of rhyme,” 
and he was in the act of again laying aside that squanrlered amid the unreportable absurdities of 
ever listing hat ftng,«**«,s&ena. cry of fire in •» Congressional gutnma: 

the neighborhood, and the smell of the burning How my thoughts go back, regretfully, to the 
rafters attracted him into the street, where, as I patrician exclusiveness of your fiue edifices ! The 
feared, he escaped unhurt. In many respects fires grand Capitol, Bitting like a monarch on her own 
are calamities; but I never saw a more forcible royal eminence—the Smithsonian, keeping her 
exemplification of Shakspearc’s remark, “ there sta te like a noble abbess in her broad domain— 
is some spirit of good in thingB evil,” than in the the City Hall, the Patent Office, each at the 
relief afforded me ou the present occasion. I head of her own fair avenue, and the elegant 
wrote, after that, with my door locked. This I Presidential mansion, dwelling in gardens like 
knew was, from the confined air, prejudicial to the cherished daughter of a proud and loving 
my health; but what was dyspepsy or eonsump- nation. 

tion to that little, hard-faeed old gentleman—to “ Comparisons are odious,” and I must not for- 

those breeches—to that broad-brimmed hat—to get Philadelphia’s thousand admirable points; but 
those buckles—to that gold-headed cane ? aB jt is difficult to repress comparison in this par- 

“ Remember, Peter,” said I, the second morning ticular, while the strong contrast, unpardonable 


bnrinfl Ib\ a »AW 6 ContUmely been hacks ’and sweating brows, ye who of a truth dS 
hurled at those of your own sex, in your igno- know Anawer th f and b ^ sk for shamL 
ranee of their true condition, you might be led lt is saW of old tf that a W( U to the wise is 
L P “ h,!“ UP ‘ l p deg u n ? P ° Sltl0n ° f sufficient,” and at’present, we pursue our theme 
“uZZLt™ b6 f n fOT I 0 ",- 80 ?. 6 no farther than to add he pr yer tha d r ng 

plausibie excuse-some a p paren ground of justi- th adjournment of Congress, the Secretary of 
fioation for the extravagant and unqualified as- state, accompanied with Senators and Represent¬ 
ations involved ,n your invidious comparison of ative ’ wiU / ake his travels Soufchward) / ell Bup . 
the condition of the, factory operatives of the Iied ^ « prea mbles,” and find how many who 
North with the “black slavery ” of the South b ow ta8te ..^requited toil „ b virtue J that 
BuUet me remind you, sir of the fact, that of preamble are freemen; and then in the second 
those day laborers” to whom you aRude as a b CBaion o) ? tbe Thirty-First Congress, show, he by 
class, as being subjected to a “ horrid tyranny, Wb officlftl influen0( / and they h ” the ’ ir Tot ; s th / t; 

7 tbe Southern siave is happy their reBpect for th ^ Constitution is not all yro- 
indeed ” seven-tenths of them are females-New f , ssim , but that fact . Constitution, and con- 


, State, acoompanied with Senators and Represent¬ 
atives, will take his travels Southward, well sup¬ 
plied with “ preambles,” and find how many who 
now taste “unrequited toil” by virtue of that 
preamble, are freemen; and then in the second 
session of the Thirty-First Congress, show, he by 


^“ pa , r ; e , d a wph “ th® Southern slave is happy tbeir reBpect for th ^ Constitution is not all i 

indeed” seven-tenths of them are females-New fessi £ ut that faot constitution, and c 

England iemales—educated from early childhood w -„v „ nnb P wnrlr ’ 

in the school of liberty, and having learned the les- ’ AS Hah 

sons, and imbibed all the principles of a just # u m & 123 1850 

equality, they acknowledged no man as a “ task- J J 

master.” Possessing all the elements of a lauda- ~ - 

ble independence, they scorn the tyrant, and des- Sparta, Randolph Co., Ill, Sept. 2, 1801 


after the foregoing, “ I have gone out.” to ber aB to a u g rea t cities which 1 have seen, is 

“ Where have you gone?” inquired Peter, with forcing itself on my observation in the streets, I 
■ave simplicity. “ They always ask me where will “ shut-to the door,” and look myself up for 


grave simplicity. “ They always ask me where 
have you gone, sir. The little man with the hat 
was here last night, and wanted to go after yon.” 


t heaven 1 I have gone to Albany, 0 f those stray thoughts? They ai 


I can hear in my room pretty much what passes p l ao e—from an eagle’s eyrie, perching on a cliff, to 
in the adjoining one, where visiters first enter a whippoorwill’s leafy covert, nestled by the 
from the street. I had scarcely got comfortably ground. Perhaps they are somewhat between 
seated, in a rare mood for poetry, giving the last g eeBe and swans; in that case, they will glide 
touches to a poem, which, whatever might be the gently enough, as on their own element, down the 
merits of Byron and Moore, I did not think alto- sometimes sparkling, sometimes turbid stream of 
gether indifferent, when I heard the little old weekly journal-reading. Shall I send some of 
gentleman’s voice inquiring for me. them now-and-then to you? 

“ I must see him; 1 have important business,” it I cannot promise to be witty, philosophic, or 
sabb _ poetical; but I will tell you what I see and what 

“ He has gone out,” replied Peter, in an under I think ; and if there should come in an occasional 
tone, in which I could detect the consciousness flash of poesie, like a meteor in a mist, or a tran- 
that lie was uttering a bouncer. _ aient aura of such philosophy as my experiences 

a I must see him,” said the voice. have taught me, or a chance gleam of humor here 

“ The scoundrel 1” muttered I. and there, like dew drops on a dandelion, why, I 

“He is not in town, sir,” said Peter. suppose you will like it none the less. 

“I will not detain him a single minute. It is I am j U3 t breathing from the perusal of Mrs. 
of the greatest importance. He would be very Southworth’s wonderful book, “The Deserted 


sorry, very, should he miss me.” Wife.” What a glorious dreamer she is, this fair 

I held my breath—there was a pause—I gave coneitoyenne of yours! Cool-headed and quick- 
myself up for lost—when Peter replied firmly, (houghted as her own charming Brighty—unique 
“ He is in Albany, sir. Went off at five o’clock her eloquence of speech and fancy, in her un-' 
this morning.” fettered, true-hearted, and world-clasping charity, 

“ Be back soon ?” as her wild Hagar of the West reclaimed. My 

“ Don’t know.” head grows dizzy, and my heart faint, thinking of 

“ Where does^he stay?” the high genius and piquant originality of this 

“ Don’t know.” woman, conversing with her various and perfectly 

“ I’ll call to-morrow. ’ sustained characters, looking through the diamond 

1 heard his retreating footsteps, and inwardly lenses of her clear vision at life, its purposes, its 
resolved to give Peter a half-dollar, although he destiny. 

deserved to be horsewhipped for his readiness at But is it true? Is affection, the sentiment, so 
deception. I laughed aloud triumphantly, and much the bond-slave of casualties—so like the 
slapped my hand down upon my knee with the nursling of intuitive, unexpressed sympathy—as 
feelings of a fugitive debtor, who, hotly pursued the estrangement of Hagar and Sophie, the baby- 
by a sheriff’s officer, escapes over the line into an- idol and the girl-worshipper, would make us des- 
other county and snaps his fingers at Monsieur pairingly believe ? And is love, the passion, so 
Bailiff. I was aroused from my merry mood of cruelly orphaned in this world, so completely at | 
reverie by a touch on my shoulder. I turned the mercy of caprice, of eircumstanoes, of erratic 
suddenly. It was the hard-faced little old gentle- fancy and untutored impulse, as we would shud- 
man, peeping in from the street. His broad- deringly own—looking at the dark history of 
brimmed hat and two-thirds of his face were just Hagar’s married sorrows? No! a thousand times 
lifted above the window-sill. He was evidently no! The gentle bosoms which have pillowed our 
standing on tiptoe ; and the window being open, head in infant sleep, received, as a safe oarcanet, 
he had put aside the curtain, and was soliciting our precious jewels of confidence, hope, tender- 
my attention with the end of his cane. ness and sorrow, (thns it had been with Hagar 

“Ah!” said he, “is it yon? Well, I thought and Sophie,) we do not grow estranged from 
it was you, though I wasn’t sure. I won’t inter- them—we must understand them—they are ours! 
rupt you. Here are the proofs of number thir- The key which unlocks their golden clasps, is it 
teen; you’ll find something glorious in that—just not safely garnered away in our own heart’s in- 
the thing for you—don’t forget me next week— nermoet chambers? Are we not sure of them 
good-bye. I’ll see you again in a day or two.” forever ? Just as we know that the blessed sun 
1 shall not cast a gloom over my readers by is shining all the while, though black clouds of 
dwelling upon my feelings. Surely, surely, there anger or gray mists of distrust do sometimes over- 
are sympathetic bosoms among them. To them I shadow it—just as Hagar knew the glad, glad so- 
appeal. I said nothing. Few could have detect- lution of her own life-problem when she wrote 
ed anything violent or extraordinary in my man- to Raymond—“ Your faith in me will save you, 
ner, as I took the proofs from the end of the little Raymond; will make you whole, will redeem you, 
old gentleman’s cane, and laid them calmly on will bring you back.” 

the table. I did not write any more about “ vir- And love. It is not a mad chance; only a fear- 
tue ” that morning. It was out of the question, ful infatuation; only a similarity of spiritual 
Indeed, my mind scarcely recovered from the structure, coaxed, cheated by habitual iutimacy 
shock for several days. into a fancied oneness of soul; an illusion, to be 

When my nerves are in any way irritated, I dissolved by the transit of some new planet, dissi- 
find a walk in the woods a soothing and agreeable pated by the total eclipse of death, 
sedative. Accordingly, the next afternoon, I I know not rightly what it may be ; but I should 
wound np the affairs of the day earlier than say that it is the manifestation in time of our 
usual, and set out for a ramble through the groves destiny for eternity, the recognition in human 
and along the shore of Hoboken. I was soon on hearts of the volition of God, electing them for— 
one of the abrupt acclivities, where, through the giving them to—each other, 
deep rich foliage of the intertwining branches, I “What God hath joined together” are the sol- 
overlooked the Hudson, the wide bay, and the emn and inspiring words of Scripture. Can any 
superb, steepled city, stretching in a level line of one seriously believe that they refer to the mere 
magnificence upon the shining waters, softened external ceremonial which is conventionally said 
with an overhanging canopy of thin haze. I to “ consecrate” the union of pure hearts? Oh! 
gazed at the picture, and contemplated the rival- no, for it is love which sanctifies the marriage 
ry of Nature with art, striving which could most vows ; love, the “ inward spiritual grace,” which 
" t. As my eye moved from ship to ship, gives to the outward visible sign all its sacred- 


pise slavery in all its horrid and complicated To the Editor of the National Era: 
forms, as being the “Upas of the moral world, Dear Sir: —Although this section of country 
- aU. Juatel.-Lia tut. Ui.tbi.Jm.own. and eonseauentlv attracts hub 
lect languishes, and all virtue dies.” You say, little attention abroluffyet it is somewu»i import- 
sir, you allude to the Northern laborers in a ant in an anti-slavery point of view, being the 
spirit of oommiseration, and that you meant noth- most southern part of the State where there is 
ing harsh or unkind to them. We thank you any anti-slavery organization, or, indeed, any 
kindly, sir, for this exercise of your generous anti-slavery feeling iu that respect, almost like an 
sympathy, not your influence in alleviating our Oasis in the desert. It was partially settled near 
condition. We are the arbiters of our own for- thirty years ago by emigrants mostly of the 
tunes; our time is our own, and what we acquire Associate Reformed Presbyterian, aDd Reformed 
by honest industry we claim, and feel perfectly Presbyterian denominations from Newbery, Fair- 
happy and contented in the sphere in which an field, and Chester districts, South Carolina, who 
all-wise and gracious Providence has called us to fled from the prison-house of Southern bondage 
move and act. to escape the evils of slavery. This population 

Rather let your commiseration be lavished on has been augmented from time to time by acces- 
those poor, unfortunate, down-trodden beings sions from New England, New York, Penusyl- 
which make up a part of your constituency, and vania, Ohio, and a few from some of the other 
who are now withering and groaning under the States, and of late years a very respectable and 
lash of cruel and relentless task-masters. If your steadily increasing emigration from Scotland, 
commiseration for us has resulted in tears, let True to the old proverb, “ birds of a feather flock 
them flow in a channel broad and deep at the base together.” A large majority are still anti-slavery, 
of the altar of slavery, until they shall form a the free-soilers polling double the number of votes 
mighty cataract, effectually undermining the dis- of all others in this precinct. For intelligence, 
graceful fabric reared in blood and tears, and morality, and religion, this vicinity will compare 
baptized with the immolation of human victims, favorably with any portion of the country East or 
Were we, in fact, the poor, miserable, degraded West. Within a circle of twelve or fourteen 
beings which your deluded fancy has piotured us miles each way from this place there are no less 
to be, and which your fervid imagination leads than sixteen churches, one or two in progress o 
you to believe we are, we might well deserve your erection, mostly large, valuable brick edifices, 
sympathy. If, sir, in point of native talent, edu- the most of them belonging to the different Pres- 
oation, moral virtue, integrity of purpose, refine- byterian denominations, with some to MethodiBte 
ment of sentiment, to say nothing of personal at- and Baptists. 

tractions, if in all that serves to constitute the By a statement in the rule of three, your 
sum total of female accomplishments, the female readers will be able to toll, or at least to come 
operative in New England will not bear a com- near enough to the number of sohool-houses ir 
parison with your wives and daughters of the the same bounds, as 1 believe they will generally 
South and West, then most assuredly we have be found to be in proportion to each other. South 
not yet been so fortunate as to behold a specimen ern Illinois is sometimes called Egypt, the namr 
of your first quality; y et, we have seen Southern as wo are told by some, originating in the fact c 
ladies whose pretensions would lead us to believe the far-famed American bottom being so prod 
that they were richly entitled to all the claims of tive of corn, and for many years furnishing i 
superiority. more northern parts of the State, in times oi 

For seven yearB in succession, I have been an scarcity, with that very necessary article—b; 
operative in the Stark Mills Cloth Room. Dur- others, originating from the intellectual darknes 
ing this period, three of my most intimate friends and rather benighted state of the inhabitants 
and companions, operatives in the mills, have, by We have no objection to the name, from whateve 
a prudent husbandry of their time, and the im- it may have arisen; but you will recollect, t.her 

provement of their leisure hours, acquired an ed- was a Goshen in Egypt, and we would s ..- 

ucation competent to their becoming teachers in whether this be not the place. Sparta is 

any of our high schools, and are now reaping the Northeastern part of the country, for „ 

reward of our laudable efforts in the cultivation miles from St. Louis, and sixteen miles fror 
of their minds, in the capaoity of governesses and Chester, on the Mississippi, to which a turnpik 
teachers in private families in Southern cities. road is contemplated, is surrounded by a fertil 
Nor would we have you regard these as solitary and flourishing country, many good farms wit 
instances of self-educated females employed in substantial and comfortable houses and barns, i 
our mills; hundreds go from our manufacturing goodly number of fine orchards; some of the fines 
villages yearly to the South and West, as teach- peaches in the United States are raised in thi, 
ers, and are encouraged so to do by Christians vicinity. Two newspapers are published here 
and philanthropists as being preeminent, not for one free soil, the Sparta Freeman, edited and pub 
their beauty alone, for this dwells only in the lished by J. N. Coleman, is ably and tast.ef 
lustre of a well cultivated mind, but for their conducted, and is exereising a healthful influi 
moral, religious, and scientific attainments. You on the literary, moral, and anti-slavery sentiment 
will be ready, sir, I think, to admit that my ex- of the community. A large number of newspa 
perienee as an operative, in the department in pers and periodicals from a distance are takei 
which I am engaged, must, in a measure at least, here—among newspapers The National Era an 
qualify me to judge with some degree of correct- Saturday Visiter come in for a large share, 
ness, as to the moral and physical condition of the The village, by the census just taken, numbe 
operatives in our mills; and having become tho- 475 inhabitants, has six storeB, two apotheca: 
roughly acquainted with factory life in all its and no groceries. There is more business di 
various phases, you will allow me, in candor, to here than in any place of its size I have ever hi 
state, that, so far as I am qualified to judge, in acquainted with East or West. There are a c 
point of general intelligence, and in all that per- siderable number of mechanics, of which, how 
tains to moral virtue and cheerfulness of dispo- ever, there is great lack in most branches. Ther 
sition as a class, they would not suffer in oompari- are two churches in the place, one A. R. Presb’- 
son with any other class of men and women terian, and one Methodist, with others at no ' 
within the circumference of the world. And that convenient distance; a steam saw and ilo 
I may be sustained in my assertions, you have mill, and an additional one projected to ] 
only to visit our mills. Go into any or all of the large capacity. 

different apartments of labor in the mills, and An excellent steam-power-loom woollen facto - 
you will not only be greeted with bright eyes and has gone into operation this season. Perso- 
smiling faces, but you will observe that neatness, from Steubenville and Dayton, Ohio, who hai 
order, and the utmost circumspection prevail; and visited this plaoe, oonsider it a good locatic 
my word for it, sir, your ears will not be pained manufacturing, from the abundance and c 
with words of crimination and recrimination, nor ness of coal, which is supplied at present froi 
with loud and boisterous faultfinding; but on the pits a mile and a half distant. They are som 
contrary, you will find the utmost courtesy, mu- twenty-five feet deep, the coal seven feet in thiol 
tual good feeling, and a scrupulous regard for ness; it is raised to the surface by horse powe 
each other’s interests, universally prevailing. and is of excellent quality. Some of the bei 
Should you visit us, you will find us busily en- judges are of opinion that., taking into considers 
gaged iu our usual avocations, nor do we wish to tion the cost of dams, the loss of time by freezin 
disguise the faot, that we are the “sons and by high and low water, that where fuel is so ohes_ 
daughters of toil,” nor do we, from the fact that as here, that steam is, on the whole, a more profi 
we are such, require your sympathy. We have able power than water. The cheapness of pro' 
been educated from infancy in the habits of in- sions, the low price of wood, and the opportuni 
dustry, and thus we have learned to discover in which the surrounding country presents for di 
honest labor, free labor, if you like the term bet- posing of goods of the heavier kinds, it is tho 
ter, a dignity which, in our view, makes even toil will be favorable to this place as a manufactu 
itself an intrinsic virtue. It may literally be said point. The health is as good here as in mo 
of us that “we earn our bread by the sweat of our parts of the West. The use of bituminous eo 
brow,” but sir, this renders it not the less palata- is thought by medical men ' ’ 
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is about ifteen bushels per acre, present price 
$1.50 ter bushel. The beanB grow in bolls 
around a stalk, which rises from the main stem 
of the plant. The plant itself grows from three 
to six feet high, with numerous branches; the 
pods, as they arc called, when ripe, are cut off, 
and laid on yards. The Bun drieB the bolls, whioh 
causes them to open, and the beans, in common 
parlance, to pop out, sometimes flying several 
feet. The field requires to be gone over twice a 
week, and the ripe pods cut off; they ripen suc¬ 
cessively from near the ground to the top of the 
branches; the beans are cleaned from the hulls 
in a oommon fan mill, when they are ready for 
market. To obtain the oil from the beans, they 
are heated in large sheet iron pans, and the oil 
pressed out by screw, or hydraulic presses; it is 
clarified by boiling; after which it is barrelled, 
and is then fit for use. 

Produce can be shipped from this plaoe almost 
all days of the year. The Mississippi is scarcely 
ever closed below this, which enables us to reach 
the Eastern, and, if desired, the foreign markets, 
at a time when the more northern parts of the 
country are locked up by winter. All the diffi¬ 
culties of the settlement, of a new country have 
been surmounted. Mills, schools, and ohurches, 
are abundant; and yet many of our people are 
anxious to remove farther West—in some, the 
spirit of enterprise, in others, the longing for 
sjmie never likely to be obtained good. The oft- 
Kiferred-to happiness of life in a new country in 
early times, so eloquently depicted by the first 
settlers, and the spirit of adventure so character¬ 
istic of the Western people, tends to unsettle 
numbers of them—the Rocky mountains are to 
the west, California and Oregon, with their gold¬ 
en hopes, are beyond, and we are on the shores of 
the Mississippi instead of the Pacifio. Once de¬ 
termined on emigrating, there is no stop ; bent on 
going, at all risks, they dispose of their farms or 
other property, in many instances for one-half or 
one-third of its value ; in some cases leave their 
property to be disposed of by their agents at some 
future day, and start on a wilderness journey of 
2,000 miles, with a recklessness truly wonder¬ 
ful. . ti. 
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OLIR SUBSCRIBERS. 

As the year is beginning to draw to a olose, we 
Bhall soon commenoo the work of sending out cir¬ 
culars and renewing subscribers. We now merely 
call their attention to it, so that they may be pre¬ 
pared. We hope every one of our friends has 
come to the resolution that there must be no fall¬ 
ing off, hut, on the contrary, an increase of our 
list. 

FRIEND OF YOUTH. 

The last number of the first volume of the 
Friend of Youth was issued on the first of this 
month. The first number of the second volume 
will appear in the beginning of November. We 
hope the five thousand subscribers who have been 
reading it the past year, will promptly renew. 
They will recollect that, according to its terms, 
payment in advance is the invariable rule ; so that 
the second volume of the paper will be sent only to 
those who ram* ...... . 

Renewal ought to be made before the issue of 
the next number, so that the publisher may know 
how large an edition to get out. No time should 
be lost. 

We solicit attention to the following prospectus, 
and hope our editorial friends will take such no¬ 
tice of it as they may think proper: 

TITE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. II, 1851. 

A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER. 

MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 

The Friend of Youth will he issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on flue paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com¬ 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know thiB is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school¬ 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our c are^to in- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 

wrong, and an earnest love and revereuce for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington , D. C. 

Washington, D. C. } October 15,1850. 

P. S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad 
mit. We are always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M . L. B. 

GRAHAM’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

We call attention to the advertisement of Gra¬ 
ham’s Monthly for 1851. Ho presents a great 
programme. We see that he has secured the ser¬ 
vices of James, the famous novelist. We must be 
ungracious enough to correct a misconception that 
may arise from the announcement of Grace 
Greenwood as one of his regular contributors 
We have the pleasure of announcing that we have 
secured her exclusively for the National Era, in 
1851—-with an arrangement, suggested by our¬ 
selves, that she should be at liberty to furnish 
Graham’s Magazine with an occasional article. 
The editor of that popular Monthly, amidst such 
a profusion of contributors, will not complain at 
this arrangement. 

Rather Funny-.—T he veteran editor of the 
Union describes himself as 

“Undergoing privations which few could endure; 
setting up, for instance, for 11 consecutive nights , 
until three or four o'clock every morning , and rising 
next morning at eight, and then, after an interval 
of three nights, burning the midnight taper till day¬ 
break for two other nights. No one could endure 
these physical sacrifices, except one who had been 
accustomed to the most arduous labor for forty-six 

^ The veteran writer (says the N. Y. Post, com¬ 
menting upon this,) “ oertainly keeps very unusual 
hours for a man of his age with a family; but we 
do not see the propriety of his complaints of a 
want of Bleep. A man who retires between three 
and four o’olock of one morning, and sleeps until 
the following morning at eight, twenty-eight con¬ 
secutive hours, ought to get rest enough, if his 
conscience gives him any thing like a fair 
ohanoe.” 

This cannot he beaten. 

Humbugged !—Some of the editors of the South 
forgetful of the fondness of their Northern breth¬ 
ren for innocent humbug, are publishing the fol¬ 
lowing, from the Nero York Mirror , as all true: 

“An Eye-opener. —We wish to call the attention 
of the National Whigs to the political programme 
of the Abolitionists of this State, as marked out 
by Seward, Greeley, & Co. It is briefly this: 
Seward and John Van Buren have had an inter¬ 
view, and come to an understanding. They are 
to unite the Abolition sections of their respective 
parties, and make a grand rally in support of the 
Syracuse ticket. Seward and the “Prince” are to 
stump the State immediately, and harangue the 
people on the “ nigger question” in general, and 
the fugitive-slave law in particular. They thus 
count on an excitement that will insure success at 
the coming election, and found a Buffalo platform 
for 1852, when the slavery question is again to 
be made the grand issue, under the following free- 
soil banner: 

For President —Thomas PI. Benton. 

For Vice President —William H. Seward. 

For United States Senator —John V an Buren.” 

Hon. Thomas Butler King has received the 
appointment of Colleotor at the port of San Fran¬ 
cisco. Mr. King is one of the liberal men of the 
South, and we have no doubt his appointment is 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

An anonymous correspondent in Washington 
wishes to know whether that great, wise, and 
good man, General Washington, sanctioned or 
approved of “ African Slavery 9” 

General Washington was so unfortunate as to 
be educated in the antiquated opinion that Sla¬ 
very was an evil. He announced his earnest de¬ 
sire for its removal; said there was but one 
proper way for its abolition—that was by lam ; 
and that so far as his vote could secure this, it 
should not be wanting. By will, too, he left his 
slaves free; showing, strangely enough, that he 
thought Freedom preferable to Slavery. But we 
must not judge him harshly. His excuse for 
suoh notions and oonduot is to be found in the 
general ignorance of our forefathers respecting 
the true nature and destiny of man. The mod¬ 
ern philosophy of the South, in discovering the 
adaptation of human nature to Slavery, demon¬ 
strated that Washington, Jefferson, and their 
compatriots, committed an egregious blunder in 
supposing that Liberty was the best condition of 

Our correspondent also inquires whether “ a 
slave was ever known to starve to death for want 
of something to eat, to go to the poor-house, or 
to commit Buicide?” We do not suppose that 
slaves, any more than horses, are apt to be 
starved to death in the South. As for going to 
the “ poor-house,” there is no necessity for that. 
Slavery is one vast system of pauperism. It re¬ 
duces all its subjects to absolute poverty, makes 
provision for their bare maintenance out of their 
own earnings, and appropriates the remainder of 
these to the support, comfort, and luxury of those 
who work them. Finally, if our anonymous 
friend be a reader of the newspapers, he must 
know that Buicide among slaves is not infrequent. 


CIRCULAR OF AIR. BAYLY OF VIRGINIA TO 
HIS CONSTITUENTS. 

Mr. Bayly of Virginia having deemed it neces¬ 
sary to explain and justify to his constituents his 
vote in favor of the bill for the settlement of the 
Texan Boundary and the establishment of Ter¬ 
ritorial Government in New Mexico, his views 
of the nature and oonsequenoes of that measure 
become of some importance. 

Our objections to the bill were, not that it re¬ 
cognised the validity of the Texan olaim to New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande, or that it over¬ 
ruled the laws of Mexico prohibiting slavery : it 
did neither: but, we objected to it because it 
yielded to Texas a portion of territory to which 
she had no title, proposed to give her ten million 
dollars to secure her submission to an act of Con¬ 
gress, and did not provide by positive law against 
the illegal extension of slavery. 

This much by way of explanation before we' 
proceed to examine the views taken by Mr 
Bayly. 

uujCTiton raised by some of his friends 
that the bill converts slave territory into free soil, 
Mr. Bayly replies— 

“ This assumes two propositions absolutely ir¬ 
reconcilable with each other; yet both of them 
must be established before the truth of the asser¬ 
tion can be sustained. It assumes that the terri¬ 
tory transferred is Texan territory, and that the 
Constitution and laws of Texas do not extend to 
it. If it be Texan territory in whioh slavery ex¬ 
ists, so it will continue to exist after the transfer; 
for the act establishing a Territorial Government 
does not change its character. If it be not Tex¬ 
an territory, then its character also remains un¬ 
changed, and slave territory is not converted into 
free soil.” 

If New Mexioo be free territory, if the local 
law prohibiting slavery be still in force there, 
then, suppose that “the territory transferred” 
had belonged to Texas, it is clear that the mo¬ 
ment it is reoognised as a part of New Mexico, it 
comes under the operation of her law excluding 
slavery, and becomes “free territory.” If it were 
not Texan territory, of course its character re¬ 
mains unchanged—that is, it continues free ter- 

Mr. Bayly proceeds— 

a O—t i* :• its px-otilMced in 

New Mexico by Mexican law. How can that be, 
if, as is contended, all of it east of the Rio Grande, 
whioh contains nearly the whole of her popula¬ 
tion, be Texan territory ? But suppose those 
who deny the title of Texas, and maintain that 
all the territory within the limits of New Mexico 
is Mexican territory, are right; still I deny that 
there will be any Mexican law in force in that 
territory which will prohibit slavery. 1 am not 
going into the question which has been so ably 
discussed, whether the Mexican laws prohibiting 
slavery were abrogated or not by the conquest 
and treaty. It mas the opinion of the South that 
they were abrogated ; and our support of the 
Clayton compromise was based upon it. Be that, 
however, as it may, it is clear beyond cavil or 
doubt that the Territorial bills abrogate all Mex¬ 
ican laws and substitute others. The oivil law is 
the law of Mexico. The Territorial bills recog¬ 
nise the existence of the common law. The sec¬ 
tion relative to the jurisdiction of the courts de¬ 
clares that “ the supreme and district courts re¬ 
spectively shall possess chancery and common law 
jurisdiction.” To administer Mexican law? 
Certainly not; but the oommon law and the 
chancery law derived from England. It may be 
said that African slavery cannot exist under that 
law. 1 know there is an obiter dictum of Lord 
Mansfield to that effect. It is but a dictum ; for 
the case of Sommersett turned upon the want of a 
remedy. Both Lord Talbot and Lord Hard- 
wicke decided otherwise ; and so has that great 
jurist, Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord Sto- 
wel), as late as 1827, in the celebrated case of the 
slave Grace. Besides, we all know that slavery 
was introduced into the British colonies of Amer¬ 
ica in the absence of a statute, and solely under 
the protection of the common law.” 

We must recollect that the purpose of Mr. 
Bayly is to reconcile his constituents to his vote, 
and, incidentally, to secure vantage ground for 
the South, should the attempt to maintain the le¬ 
gality of slavery be hereafter made in the Terri¬ 
tory. We need not therefore be surprised at the 
boldness of his assertions, or the looseness of his 
logic. 

His statement that it was the opinion of the 
South that the local laws of the territories were 
abrogated by conquest and treaty, is not correct. 
Only a part of the South assumed this untenable 
position. Many of its distinguished statesmen 
and jurists concurred with all those of the North, 
in the opposite opinion, which was also maintained 
by the Administration of General Taylor. 

Nor is it “ clear beyond doubt or cavil” that 
the Territorial bills abrogate all Mexican laws 
and substitute others. The assertion is reckless 
and inexcusable, for Mr. Bayly knows that, not a 
jurist from the free States assented to any such 
dogma, while Mr. Clay, Mr. Benton, and others 
from the slave States emphatically repudiated it. 
The bills were deliberately drawn up in such 
language as, in the event of their passage, care¬ 
fully to exclude any implication which could fa¬ 
vor the idea that the Mexican laws would be abol- 

The reasoning by which Mr. Bayly attempts 
to sustain his position is strangely inconclusive. 
The oivil law, he says, is the law of Mexico; but 
the Territorial bills recognise the existence of 
the common law ; therefore the laws of Mexico 
are abolished in the Territories. 

The conclusion is not sustained by the pre¬ 
mises. The civil law was but a part of the law 
of Mexioo, and it oertainly did not include the 
law abolishing slavery, for that was a Btatute 
passed by the Congress of Mexico. Admit, then, 
that the Territorial hills established the oommon 
law, and that this set aside the civil law, it does 
not follow that all the local laws, or that the stat¬ 
ute abolishing slavery, was thereby abrogated. 
But, there is nothing in the language of the sec¬ 
tion, which Mr. Bayly quotes, to show that the 
Territorial bills overruled even the oivil law. It 
provides that “ the supreme and district courts 
respectively Bhall possess chancery and common 
law jurisdiction,” but this they may do, and yet 
much of the oivil law may continue in force, with¬ 
out conflict with such jurisdiction. The civil 
law prevailed in Louisiana when it became a part 
of this country, and it continued to he the law of 
the Territory so far as it did not conflict with so 
much of the commom law as was expressly se¬ 
cured to the inhabitants of the Territory, 


hrough the Government established for them by 
Congress. 

The law abolishing slavery in New Mexico was 
not, we repeat, a part of the civil law—it was an 
act passed by the Mexican Congress. By it sla¬ 
very ceased to be in New Mexico. It was a thing 
done, and no mere change of sovereignty could 
undo it, and reduce the emancipated again to 
bondage. Suppose the common law to be estab¬ 
lished in the Territory, as Mr. Bayly assumes, 
and that it has overruled the civil law, this does 
not touch the point he seeks to maintain—to wit, 
that the law abolishing slavery is abrogated. For j 
while some have contended that slavery was not 
repugnant to the common law, no one has been 
mad enough to assume that of itself it establishes 
slavery, or that a law abolishing the institution 
is repugnant to it. And yet one or the other of 
these two positions must be proved, before Mr- 
Bayly can establish his point—that the introduc¬ 
tion of the common law is the abolition of the 
law against slavery. 

We maintain on the contrary that the simple 
recognition of the common law, is a complete ex¬ 
clusion of slavery, where no positive law sustains 
it-. Mr. Bayly, in relation to this doctrine, says: 

“ I know that there is an obiter dictum of Lord 
Mansfield to that effect. It is but a dictum, for 
the ease of Sommersett turned upon the want of a 
remedy. Both Lord Talbot and Lord Hardwicke 
decided otherwise ; and so has that great jurist, 
Sir Wiliam Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, as 
late as 1827, in the ease of the slave Grace. Be¬ 
sides, we all know that slavery was introduced 
into the British colonies of America, in the ab¬ 
sence of a statute, and solely under the protection 
of the common law.” 

Here is a tissue of most astounding assertions ; 
not one of which will bear the test of examina¬ 
tion. The decisions of Lord Hardwicke and Lord 
Talbot were anterior to that of Lord Mansfield, 
and did not touch directly the question whether 
slavery was in accordance with the common law- 
The opinion of Lord Mansfield was not an 
“ obiter dictum, ” but a direct decision of this very 
question ; for the case of Sommersett did not turn 
“ upon the want of a remedy,” hut on the relation 
of slavery to law. Sommersett was brought before 
the Chief Justice on a writ of habeas corpus. 
The return set forth that he was a slave, kept in 
confinement with the view of being sold abroad. 

“The only question before us,” said the Chief 
Justice, “ is, whether the cause on the return is 
sufficient. If it is, the negro must be remanded ; 
if it is not, he must be discharged. Accordingly, 
the return states that the slave departed and re¬ 
fused to serve—whereupon he was kept to be 
sold abroad. 

“ So high an act of dominion must be recognised 
by the laws of the country where it is used. The 
power of a master over his slave has been differ¬ 
ent in different countries. The state of slavery 
is of such a nature that it is incapable of being 
introduced on any reasons, moral or political, but 
only by positive law, which preserves its force 
long after the reasons, occasion, and time itself, 
from whence it is created, are erased from memory. 
It is so odious that nothing can be supposed to 
support it but positive law. Whatever incon¬ 
venience, therefore, may follow from this deci¬ 
sion, I cannot say the case is allowed or ap¬ 
proved by the laws of England; and therefore 
the black must he discharged.” 

The slave was discharged, because there was no 
positive statute, authorizing the high act of do¬ 
minion under whioh he was attempted to be held, 
and because the laws of England did not allow or 
approve of it—that is, of slavery. That decision, 
not “ obiter dictum ,” has been the law of England 
from the hour it was made; nor is it true that 
Lord Stowell ever “ decided otherwise.” 

The decision in the case of the slave, Grace, it 
is well known, turned upon the question of the 
legality of slavery in the Colonies. Lord Stowell 
expressly recognised the decision of Lord Mans¬ 
field, but regarded it as confined to England; he 
did not controvert the position that the laws of 
England, or the common law, disallowed slavery: 
but he insisted that by repeated statutes of the 
realm, the institution had been reoognised, estab¬ 
lished, and protected in the Colonies. In no par¬ 
ticular did his decision conflict with that of Lord 
Mansfield, that Slavery can exist only by positive 

As to the last assertion of Mr. Bayly, it is partly 
in-uc, partly untrue, slaves were first introduced 
into the Colonies, in the absence of a statute, but 
not “ under the protection of common law.” This 
would soon have put an end to the robber-traffic, 
had it not been for the statutes which were speed¬ 
ily enacted, authorizing and encouraging the 
slave trade, legalizing the introduction of slaves 
into the Colonies, and making provision for their 
sale and transfer as property. Slavery in the 
Colonies had its origin in robbery, and positive 
law was found necessary to establish it. 

The common law of England never allowed 
African Slavery; and, if it be introduced, accord¬ 
ing to the assumption of Mr. Bayly, into the 
Territories of New Mexico and Utah, it must 
confirm, it cannot abrogate, the loeal laws abolish¬ 
ing slavery in those Territories. 

The honorable member affects to find in the 
Fugitive bill a recognition of Slavery in the Ter¬ 
ritories. He says: 

“ Besides this, the act providing for the recap¬ 
ture of fugitive slaves throughout contemplates 
the escape of slaves from our Territories. It 
enacts: “ That when any person held to service 
or labor in any State or Territory, or in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, shall escape,” &e. Slavery is 
prohibited in Minnesota and Oregon ; and if it is 
also prohibited in Utah and New Mexico, our 
only other Territories, then there is no subject to 
which a part of that law can refer.” 

We had occasion last week to show that this 
construction of the act was untenable. Because 
Congress, in its tender care over the interests of 
Slavery, chooses to provide for the recapture of 
slaves, should they eseape from any State, it does 
not follow that there are slaves in a free State; 
nor can the existence of Slavery in free Territory 
be inferred from the provision for the recapture 
of slaves who may escape from “ any Territory.” 
The language of the provision only proves the 
superfluous zeal of the Northern allies of the 
slaveholder, and that they were willing to contem¬ 
plate aB possible the conversion of free into slave 
soil, or the future acquisition of slave territory- 

Not content with legalizing Slavery in the 
Territories, Mr. Bayly assumes that the Terri¬ 
torial Legislatures are restrained from abolish¬ 
ing it. Listen: 

“The New Mexican bill not only recognises 
the legality of slavery within the Territory, but 
it contains clauses whioh will restrain the Terri¬ 
torial Legislature from abolishing it. They are 
in the one declaring that the question is to be 
decided by the people when they form a State 
Constitution, and of course not before; and in 
the other in these words: ‘No citizen of the 
United States shall be deprived of his life, lib¬ 
erty, or property in said Territory, except by the 
judgment of his peers and the laws of the land.’ ” 

The hill, as originally reported in the Senate, 
prohibited the Territorial Legislature from pass¬ 
ing any law respecting Slavery. It was then 
amended so as to prohibit the Legislature from 
passing any law establishing or abolishing Sla¬ 
very. Finally, the entire provision on this point 
was stricken out, expressly at the instance and 
to meet the views of the Cass Democrats who 
wished to vote for the bill, and whose doctrine 
was that the people of a Territory have the right 
to legislate for themselves on the subject. In the 
face of this, Mr. Bayly has the hardihood to con¬ 
tend that the Territorial Legislature is restrained 
from abolishing Slavery, should it by any means 
obtain foothold there. And on what ground ? 
Because he says the bill contains a clause provid¬ 
ing that the question is to be decided by the Peo¬ 
ple when they come to form a State Constitution; 
and another provision, that no citizen shall be 
deprived of his life, liberty, or property, exoept 
by the judgment of his peers and the laws of the 
land. The last named provision, so far as it re¬ 
lates to property, of course applies only to what 
is property in the Territories. Before the provision 
can be held to apply to slaves, they must be de¬ 
cided to be property under the laws of the Ter- 

" As to the other provision, in which he pretends 
to find a restriction on the Territorial Legisla¬ 
ture, it is misquoted. The clause referred to 
provides that “ when admitted as a State, the said 
Territory, or any portion of the same, shall be re¬ 
ceived into the Union, with or without Slavery , as 


their Constitution may prescribe at the time of their 
admission .” 

Clearly there is nothing in this to restrain the 
Territorial Legislature from prohibiting Slavery. 

It might do so, but its action could impose no ob¬ 
ligation on the Convention called to form a State 
Constitution, although doubtless it would help it 
to a right decision. 

The views of Mr. Bayly will meet with no favor 
at the North, and his reasoning will be consid¬ 
ered futile; but it is well to know that he and 
the large body of slaveholders with whom he acts, 
claim a victory in the passage of the Territorial 
bills without the Proviso, assuming that they 
have legalized slavery in New Mexioo and Utah. 
The question is not, therefore, settled. It is 
transferred temporarily from Congress to the 
Federal Executive and the Courts established by 
it in the Territories. That the slaveholders will 
attempt to act upon the theory advocated by Mr. 
Bayly, we have little doubt. Believing, or as¬ 
suming to believe, that Slavery is legalized in 
Utah and New Mexico, they will undertake 
to exercise its prerogative there; and unless a 
vigilant and an energetic Public Sentiment in 
the Free States infuse vitality into the Federal 
Executive, and the Federal Courts and officers 
in the Territories, they will be likely to execute 
their purpose. 

For the National Era. 

WATCHING. 

BY MISS PHCEBE CAREY. 

Where the Woesome cunningly 
Weave their soft embroidery, 

Tapestry, most fair and meet, 

I am oorne to meet thee here. 

Ever since sweet eyes of thine, 

Dark'ning, failing, answered mine— 

Since my clinging kisses fed 
On the white lips of the dead— 

O, my friend, my lover yet, 

Nightly have our spirits met. 

1 can see the eve-star’s blaze 
Falling through ihe western haze, 

Parting evening’s snowy mist, 

From the walls of amethyst— 

O, my lover, O, my friend, 

Wherefore dost thou not descend! 

Walking on the hills of flowers 
Thou hast counted not the hours, 

I, with but one hope all day, 

True to thee in life and death, 

Thou the fiist hast broken faith. 

Living lip hath met not mine 
Since it clung in death to thine, 

Never since thine own was stilled 
Mortal tongue my heart hath thrilled— 
Faithless unto thee in naught, 

Never swerring,e’en in thought. 

Only mnsed 1 yesterday 
Of a kind face far away— 

One, shouhittkis Bweet commune end, 

That would fain be brother, friend— 

One who might have been my guide 
Hadst thou never lived and died. 

This could never break the speU 
Which has hound orr hearts so well, 

False it was not, was not sin, 

That X thought what might have been— 

O, my lover, O, mine awn, 

Wherefore do I wait Slone ! 

A PRETE5T. 

“ The National Era and other Abolition papers, 
use as a pretext for their apposing the Fugitive 
Slave law, the faot that the slave is denied the 
right of jury trial in the State where he may be 
apprehended; but they forget to mention that 
he can have a fair trial in the State from which 
he absconded. When a sriminal escapes from 
one State to another, the requisition of the Gov¬ 
ernor of the State from whioh he absoonded, 
brings him back for trial, and there is no com¬ 
plaint of hardship. But if a slave escape, it is 
insisted that he shall not be returned to his owner 
until after having been pronounced a fugitive by 
a jury in the State to which he has fled. It is well 
known, that to grant a trial as required by the 
Abolitionists, would be equivalent to nullifying 
the act of Congress. No owner would ever re¬ 
cover his property.”— Baltimore Clipper. 

In reference to the supposed analogy between 
the return of an alleged slave and that of an al¬ 
leged criminal, Mr. Ashmun of Massachusetts 
pertinently remarked that crime should be tried 
in the place where it is committed, but the title 
to property in the plaoe where it is contested. 
The offender against the laws of one State, re¬ 
turned by another, is, in the first place, sure of 
a trial, whioh shall result in a decision one way 
or the other; and in the second place, as sure 
of as fair a trial in the State from which he 
fled as in that to whioh he fled. The testimony 
of his guilt or innocence is more readily accessi¬ 
ble in the place where the offence is alleged to 
have been committed. Besides, no State has a 
right to try a man for an offence against the laws 
of another. Therefore, the fugitive criminal is 
properly delivered up to the State against which 
he has offended. 

But, when a person in a free State is claimed 
as a fugitive slave, suppose he assert his title to 
freedom. The presumption in a free State is, that 
every person within its limits is free, and the 
State is bound to extend its protection to every 
person under its sovereignty. This conflict of 
claims is therefore a proper subject for legal 
investigation according to the ordinary forms of 
law, wherever it is raised. The claimant may 
urge that the alleged fugitive can have a fair 
trial in the State to whioh he would carry him; 
fhe person claimed may reply that the claim¬ 
ant may have a fair hearing in the State where 
he makes his claim But the claimant may be 
subjected by this course to injurious delay and 
expense! and might not the claimed, by an oppo¬ 
site course, be also subjected to injurious delay 
and expense ? If difficult for one to produce the 
necessary proof of claim before a jury in the State 
where the arrest is made, it may be just as diffi¬ 
cult for the other to produce the necessary proof 
of title to freedom before a jury in the State to 
which he may be conveyed. It is far easier to 
institute a claim to the services of an alleged fu¬ 
gitive, and carry it through, than to bring suit 
for freedom, and succeed. The claimant gener¬ 
ally has means and friends, and the law as admin¬ 
istered in this country favors him. The person 
claimed is generally without means, without effi¬ 
cient friends, and the law does not favor him. 
We know something by experience of the diffi¬ 
culty of reinstating a freeman, once subjected to 
bondage, in the possession of his rights. For 
one year, we have been laboring to recover by 
suit before a Maryland court the freedom of three 
persons, fraudulently deprived of their lib¬ 
erties. It has cost us much time, anxiety, and 
money, and up to this moment, we have not suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring a decision, though we trust 
we shall do so ere long. Without the interven¬ 
tion of some active friend, the freeman of the 
North, surrendered as a slave to the South, would 
scarcely be able to bring his title before a legal 
tribunal. He is ignorant—knows nothing of 
legal process—is probably sent to a plantation 
where he seldom sees the face of a white man— 
and his master’s interest is in the way of the as¬ 
sertion of his title. And yet, we are told that 
“he can have a fair trial.” Aye—had he money 
to pay counsel, and friends to stimulate their ef¬ 
forts and hunt up evidence, so that his case oould 
once be got fairly before a Court, we have little 
doubt then that the trial would be a fair one. It 
is easy enough for the claimant to act. If his 
claim be valid, the evidence will cost him nothing ; 
and nobody can prevent or delay his obtaining 
it; he can have a warrant issued, an arrest made, 
and trial ordered just whenever it may suit him. 
And as for the pretence that, if his claim be sub¬ 
mitted to a jury in a free State, he could never 
rescue the fugitive, it is groundless. It is a fact 
that, men sit on juries and render against a pris¬ 
oner a verdict of murder, though they believe capi¬ 
tal punishment is wrong. They assert that this is 
entirely consistent, as it is their business alone to 
determine the facts—for the penalty they are not 
responsible. This kind of ethics does not com¬ 
mend itself to our judgment or conscience, but it 
is a prevalent belief that men on a jury may con¬ 
sistently render a verdict, as to the nature of an 


offence, though they may condemn the penalty 
which the law affixes to it. 

So, there are plenty of citizens of the North 
who would give an impartial hearing to the claim 
of a slaveholder, and, if the evidence satisfied 
them that the alleged fugitive was one within the 
meaning of the Constitution and the Law, render 
a verdict accordingly, holding themselves guilt¬ 
less of the provision under whioh he is carried 
back into slavery. W e state a fact, and so long 
as such an opinion shall be prevalent, we repeat, 
the slaveholder would be just as certain of a fair 
trial of his olaim before a jury in a free State, as 
a freeman unjustly held iu bondage would be of 
his title to freedom before a jury in a slave State. 

As it is, every arrest of a fugitive will create 
deep excitement; every act of delivery will deep¬ 
en the hostility of the North against Slavery. 
Its citizens will learn to associate it with every¬ 
thing that is hateful—with the suppression of the 
freedom of speeoh and the press—with the abridg¬ 
ment of the right of petition—with the abroga¬ 
tion of the jury trial, the habeas corpus, of the 
right of appeal, of the responsibility of judges— 
with the overthrow of every bulwark of State 
Sovereignty and Personal Rights. 

ELECTION IN OHIO - POLITICAL SPECULA¬ 
TION. 

The result of the election in Ohio is not un¬ 
favorable to the cause of Free Soil. Eben New¬ 
ton, from thejl9th district, and L. D. Campbell, 
from the 2d, both Free-Soil Whigs, are elected. 
Samuel Galloway, Free-Soil Whig, came very 
near beating Sweetser in the 10th district. J. 
R. Giddings of course is reelected. N. S. Town¬ 
send, the candidate of the Old Line and Free 
Democracy of the 21st district, one of the earliest 
Abolitionists of Ohio, and a man of great firm¬ 
ness and efficiency, is elected. Mr. Cable, Demo¬ 
crat, whose course on the Slavery Question dur¬ 
ing the last session was entirely unexceptionable to 
the friends of freedom, is reelected. Mr. Carter, 
who recorded his vote in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso, against the Texan Boundary bill, and 
the “Fugacious Slave bill,” is also returned. 
The delegation for the next Congress, on all 
questions of Human Rights, has a better aspect 
than the present delegation from Ohio. 

The Whigs have made such gains in the State 
as insures their ascendency in the Legislature, or 
secures the balance of power to the Free-Soilers— 
we hope the last. In either case, Mr. Allen is 
laid upon the shelf. Mr. Chase will he likely to 
have a colleague who, whatever other differences, 
will sympathize with him as it respects the Sla¬ 
very Question. These results in Ohio are chiefly 
owing to the debilitating influence of Cassism on 
the Democracy of that State. Under such an in¬ 
cubus they never can put forth their whole ener¬ 
gies. Lukewarmness and disaffection there must 
be. Hunkerism, in the result of the election in 
Ohio, may read its fate in 1852, should it he able 
to force a Presidential candidate of its own brand 
on the Democratic party—provided always that 
the Whig party do not become subjugated by the 
same influence. With the exception of three or 
four, the Democratic members from Ohio bent 
the knee to the Slave Power, while but one Whig 
from that State reoorded his name in favor of the 
obnoxious measures of the session. Our Demo¬ 
cratic friends ought to have learned by the elec¬ 
tion of 1848, that honesty is the best policy. Per¬ 
haps the election in Ohio may be useful in deep¬ 
ening this lesson upon their minds and hearts. 

In Pennsylvania, the Demoorats have made 
some gain, but this is not at all surprising. There, 
as in Ohio, we presume that, in ordinary times, 
undisturbed by new issues, there is a real Demo¬ 
cratic majority. As the Whig members from 
Ohio better represented in Congress the Free- 
Soil sentiment of that State than the Democratic 
members, that majority is, as we see, overcome; 
but in Pennsylvania, among whose Whig mem¬ 
bers there were several notable instances of de¬ 
fection from Free-Soil sentiment, during the late 
controversies in Congress, the Whigs had no 
Free-Soil capital to expend in maintaining a ma¬ 
jority that had been obtained by the use of such 
capital, and through General Taylor’s popularity. 

The seceding Whigs of New York would do 
well to ponder these things. We Bpeak as one, 
independent of all party organization. What our 
principles and sympathies are, all our readers 
know ; our political philosophy is oertainly that 
of the Democratic School; but, as between the 
two organizations, we think we can judge impar¬ 
tially, and no organization which betrays the 
cause of Human Rights, or seeks to subordinate 
it to questions of financial policy or political 
economy, no matter how grave they may be, shall 
find excuse with us. 

We say, then, that, should the seceding Whigs 
of New York carry the day against their breth¬ 
ren, and exclude from their party the grand Idea 
of Human Rights, the National Whig Conven¬ 
tion of 1852 will enact the part of the Democratic 
Convention of 1848, and with similar results. 
Fasten the dead body of Hunkerism to the Whig 
party, and even Cass might hope to ride over it. 
In a fair fight, Progressive Democracy will be 
apt to carry the day against Progressive Whigism, 
as Hunker Democracy will be sure to beat Hunker 
Whigism. But, ally Whigism with the cause of 
Progress, and clog Democracy with Conservatism, 
and the latter must bite the dust. Let the coun¬ 
sels of Duer & Co. prevail, let the star of Web¬ 
ster gain the ascendant, and the electoral ticket 
of New York in 1852 is Democratic. 

No wonder that General Cass fraternized so 
lovingly with Messrs. Clay and Webster. He 
knew that there was no hope for Cass Democracy 
so long as the Whig party at the North should 
maintain its fidelity to the Wilmot Proviso. Oc¬ 
cupying that position, it would attract much of 
the materials which would otherwise be deposited 
in the Democratic party, while this party would 
find itself unable to establish the necessary cohe¬ 
sion among its members to secure the ascendency. 
But, when Webster and Clay adopted his ground 
of Non-intervention, he saw at once the advantage 
it promised. Both parties standing on the same 
platform in relation to slavery, their strength 
would be tried on the old issues; and, when the 
contest should lie between Monopoly and Anti- 
Monopoly, between Protection and Free Trade, 
between the claims of some Manufacturers and 
those of the Planting and Agricultural Inter¬ 
ests, the General anticipated an easy victory. 

The mystery of his temporary confraternity 
with those eminent Whigs is then explained. We 
were not surprised at the compliments he lavished 
upon them; and when a few days since in New 
York, with a heart gushing with emotion, he styled 
Mr. Clay, “ the noble,” and Mr. Webster, “ the 
gigantic,” and Bennett’s Herald, “ the national 
and patriotic,” who shall say that a bright vision 
of the Presidency in 1852, and a sudden apprecia¬ 
tion of the useful labors of that illustrious trio in 
preparing his way to that high elevation, did not 
intensify his patriotic admiration of their glorious 
services ? ___ 

NEW MEXICO. 

New Mexico has a population large enough to 
form a State. The great majority of her citizens 
have decided in favor of a State Government. 
They have formed a State Constitution, and sent 
hither their Representatives and Senators, who 
intimate a purpose to continue their application 
for her admission into the Union. In favor of 
this measure resolutions were passed by the late 
State Whig Convention of Massachusetts; and 
we know of no reason that can be urged againBt 
it, except the necessity of keeping New Mexico 
in a Territorial condition, so that the propagand¬ 
ists of Slavery may have a chance of trying the 
experiment of slave labor on its soil. 

Much has been said about the Executive influ¬ 
ence brought to bear in favor of a State Govern¬ 
ment. The Washington Union, a few days since, 
remarked— 

“Scarcely was the new President (General 
Taylor) installed, when it became known that the 
Commissioner of Texas, sent to organize counties 
in the Santa Fe country, had been foiled by the 
troops of the United States, and that the military 


commandant, acting under instructions from Mr. 
Crawford, had set on foot a movement for form¬ 
ing a State Government in the territory claimed 
by Texas.” 

Major Weightman, sent to Washington by the 
People'of New Mexioo, with their State Consti¬ 
tution, denies, in a subsequent number of the 
Union, the truth of these allegations. He says 
that the State movement was set on foot by six¬ 
teen civilians, citizens of the United States, some 
of American, Borne of Mexioan blood; some 
Demoorats, some Whigs; some from the North¬ 
ern, some from the Southern States: that it was 
strenuously opposed by the officers and subordi¬ 
nates of the Government under the control of 
the military commander, whose action was en¬ 
tirely adverse to the efforts of the State party. 
Mr. Weightman speaks in strong terms of the in¬ 
fluences against which this party had to contend: 

“ The full extent of the power to control and 
injure, whioh this unrestrained and organized 
band of office-holders wielded, can only be en¬ 
tirely understood when it is known that the mili¬ 
tary commander held to no accountability oivil 
officers charged with assaults upon the religion of 
the country and embezzlement of the public funds. 

“ The influence of the quartermaster’s depart¬ 
ment in the late elections was by no means an 
inconsiderable one. With its army of employees, 
with its contracts to let, with its agencies to pur¬ 
chase the entire surplus of the corn and forage of 
the country, and with its easy means of commu¬ 
nication by express at Government expense, it 
proved itself very formidable; and this influence, 
with some honorable exceptions, was thrown 
against the State party. 

“ This web of influence, extending to the fron¬ 
tiers of New Mexico, was, like the other, organ¬ 
ized, and like it, also, easily managed from the 
centre; and the managers of both webs were act¬ 
ing in concert, and, as has already been told, 
against the State party. 

“ Nor is this all. In the Jjrst days of February 
of this year, the Government printing press, the 
only available one in the country, was sold, and 
fell into the hands of the Territorial party. Being 
owned by an army sutler and contractor, and 
edited by the chief judge under the military gov¬ 
ernment and the chief clerk of the quartermaster, 
all communications of the State party were ex¬ 
cluded from the columns of their paper. They 
refused to print ballots for the State party, who 
were obliged to write tickets (the election being 
held by ballot) to the number of fifteen or twen¬ 
ty thousand.” 

Against all this opposition the State party at 
the late election triumphed in every county but 
one, thereby showing how strong waB the popular 
sentiment in favor of the organization of a State 
Government. That New Mexioo will withdraw 
her application for admission as a State, is not 
therefore probable. Mr. Weightman, in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs, we presume, deolares her de¬ 
liberate purpose: 

“ The difficult boundary question will, it is 
confidently expected, soon be settled by the assent 
of Texas; and, the boundary difficulty at rest, 
New Mexioo stands in the same attitude as Cali¬ 
fornia did previous to her admission, and in the 
same attitude of Michigan previous to her admis¬ 
sion, and after the adjustment of her boundary 
difficulties with Ohio and Indiana. 

“New Mexico asks for no more than justice. 
She asks it of all parties and all sections. She 
comes here unconnected with any party or any 
section. Of her delegation two are Democrats, 
and one Whig—two Southern and one Northern 
born. She appeals to the whole United States, 
and claims as a right, if her Constitution is re¬ 
publican, to be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the blessings of liberty.” 

THE DESPOTISM OF SLAVERY. 

We had occasion to comment lately upon the 
bondage imposed by the Slave Power upon the 
white race in the South—referring to a recent at¬ 
tempt by the people of Eufaula, Alabama, to eject 
one of their own citizens, not because he was an 
abolitionist, but because he was a subscriber to 
the National Era, in whioh we had published an 
extract of a letter received from him, (but not 
intended for publication,) speaking of the injuri¬ 
ous effects of slavery on the white population. 
The sentiments were truthful, but moderate; the 
language was kind and unexceptionable, and it 
was written by a man born and raised in the 
South. But Slavery took offence and demanded 
his expulsion. 

The principal mischief-maker in the case was 
the postmaster at Eufaula. He wrote us a note, 
stating that he had refused to deliver the oopy of 
the Era, sent to the subscriber referred to, and 
that he would not deliver that or any other incen¬ 
diary sheet. He appropriated theeopy of the paper 
addressed to the subscriber, and was oareful, we 
suppose, to hand it about town for the purpose of 
showing his own extraordinary patriotism, and 
the imminent peril that threatened the town of 
Eufaula. Ere this, we presume, he has received 
official notification of the expediency of comply¬ 
ing with his oath of office. But what an illustra¬ 
tion have we, in the insolent tyranny of this post¬ 
master, and in the insensate violence of the good 
people of Eufaula, of the despotism of Slavery 
over the white community! 

A short time after this, we observed a brutal 
paragraph in some paper in the “far South,” an¬ 
nouncing that several abolitionists were known 
to be living in a certain neighborhood, and invok¬ 
ing popular violence to “move them.” Who 
were these abolitionists? What was their crime? 
What trespass had they been committing? Were 
they to be lynched because they believed slavery 
to be an evil institution ? Is it the intention of 
Slaveholding fanatics to drive every man from the 
South who does not think slavery the best con¬ 
dition of the laborer ? 

The mob at Macon, which suppressed a re¬ 
spectable newspaper because it published a letter 
from a Georgian at Atalanta, commenting in in¬ 
dignant terms on the slave pen at that place, 
was another painful illustration of the intole¬ 
rance of the Slave Power. We had hoped that 
this despotism was confined to the planting States 
hut an instanoe of mean tyranny on the part of a 
postmaster in Virginia, acting under the instiga¬ 
tion of some busybody, has lately come to our 
knowledge. A oitizen of this place, with a slave 
attendant, was spending a few months on pleasure 
at Shanoudale, near Charlestown post office. She 
had been in the habit of reading the Era and the 
Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter , and they were ordered 
to be addressed to her at that post office. The 
postmaster, incited by the busybody abovemen- 
tioned, took the liberty of breaking open the pa¬ 
pers, and the further liberty of withholding them 
from the lady to whom they belonged. She remon¬ 
strated ; and the Department at Washington hav. 
ing been apprized of the culpable oonduot of the 
deputy at Charlestown, directed him to deliver 
promptly the papers, according to law, to the per¬ 
son to whom they were addressed. She remained 
there several weeks after this order was sent, but 
no papers were ever given to her. The postmaster 
refused to discharge the duty he had sworn to 
perform, and which had been enjoined upon him 
expressly by the Department. 

This is freedom in a Slave State—to be at ther 
mercy of every village postmaster, who may dic¬ 
tate to you, at his own sovereign will and pleasure, 
what you shall, and shall not, read. 

In glancing our eye along the columns of the 
Greenborough (N. C.) Patriot, a few days since, 
we noticed quite a remarkable communication from 
a clergyman. The design of it was to arouse 
the indignation of the community against two 
preachers of the Wesleyan denomination, named 
Crooks and McBride. Their clerical brother 
charged them with being abolitionists—the 
preachers of seditious doctrines—and he labored 
hard to awaken the mob spirit against them. He 
undertook to give “the substance” of a sermon by 
one of them, as follows: 

“ The speaker then took his text in John’s Gos¬ 
pel, 13th chap, and 17th verse—“ If ye, know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them)’ From these 
words the speaker attempted to show the differ¬ 
ence between true and false religion, spurious and 
false conversion. 

In true religion—I. There must be knowledge— 
1. Knowledge of God—2. Of Christ—3. Of the 
Scriptures—4. Of ourselves. II. In true religion 
there must be obedience. On this point the speaker 
came out fully on the doctrines of Abolition. He 
was as strong and incendiary in his denunciations 
of owners of servants as Giddings, Smith, Thomp¬ 
son, or the far-famed Douglass. He said there 
were many men, and among them men of learning, 
Doctors of Divinity, who professed to preach 
the gospel, and a free salvation, who were all 


hypocritical, insincere, and wicked—holding men 
and women in bondage, contrary to the gospel 
which they hypocritically preached, and their 
hands were full of blood, whose end was eternal 
death, if they repented not of their cruel deeds of 
oppression, and disobedience to the gospel, which 
they knowingly perverted. He then went on to 
show the injustice of withholding the Scriptures 
from servants, and refusing to teach them to read; 
the barbarity of the laws of the State of North 
Carolina on this subject. And then, again, in one 
sentence, sent the whole Southern Church to 
h ell—declaring it impossible for them to be saved. 
The above, and such like denunciations, he said 
he felt it his bounden duty to make, regardless of 
men, or of human laws and institutions to the 
contrary—and that he was not afraid to declare 
the truth whioh he was commissioned to declare. 

1 do not profess to give the preoise language in 
whioh the sentiments were uttered, hut the sub¬ 
stance.” 

This must Btrike every candid mind, as a 
caricature. The reverend brother then proceed § 
to make the most inflammatory appeals to the peo¬ 
ple, in the course of which, he says: 

“ Let me state further, that at the olose of the 
service, one of them made an appointment, to hold 
a camp meeting in the northern part of Guilford 
county, I think at a place called Sandy Ridge— 
to enlighten the citizens of Guilford, and especially 
the worthy darkies. I was told by citizens of 
J amestown that several servants had been sold in 
their vicinity for insubordination to their masters ; 
and while there on last Saturday afternoon, 1 took 
up your last issue, Mr. Editor, in which I saw a 
reward of $500, offered by Dr. J. A. Mebane, for 
three runaway slaves—three, if my memory is 
correct. After hearing the sermon on Sunday, 
my impression is, if the Dr. will go to McBride 
and Crooks and give them the published fee, they 
c m, if they will, tell him the whereabouts of his 
servants. And the citizens of Greensborough and 
Guilford need not be surprised, if these misguided 
scamps are permitted to go at large, and prowl 
about their churches, plantations, and highways, 
and converse with, preach to, and baptize the 
children of their servants, if one half of them are 
on their way to Ohio before Christmas. Wake 
up, gentlemen, and look around you. Your wives 
and your children are in jeopardy, and your own 
quiet resting plaoes may become scenes of horror.” 

In the next number of the Patriot appears an 
article from Mr. McBride, contradicting in whole 
and in part the caricatured report of his sermon 
given by Mr. Montgomery, (his reverend accuser) 
and denying several gross imputations made 
against him; and his article is endorsed by two 
citizens of Jamestown, as follows: 

“ This is to certify that we heard the sermon 
to which reference is made in the above letter— 
that the corrections as made by J. McBride, to 
the best of our recollections, are true—that we 
have frequently heard these men, Crooks and Mc¬ 
Bride, express the sentiments expressed in the 
above communication with reference to insurrec¬ 
tion, amalgamation, &o. Abel Gardner, 

Jesse M. Wilson. 

The Greensborough Patriot says that they are 
“ known and respectable names.” 

Such is but a specimen of the movements on 
foot in the South to suppress all freedom of opin¬ 
ion, all liberty of speech, on the subject of Slavery. 
They are disgraceful to any community that tol¬ 
erates them. How a high-spirited people, with a 
grain of self-respect, can submit to suoh outrages 
upon a great popular right, is a mystery to us. 
The truth is, there oan be no real freedom for any¬ 
body, where the capital invested in slaves controls 
the social system. It will not permit its claims to 
be questioned. 

CAPTAIN ELISHA BETTS. 

We lately copied from the Southern Press an 
account of a meeting in E ufaula, Alabama, of whioh 
General Hunter was President, called to take 
measures for the expulsion of Captain Elisha 
Betts, an old man, a native of the South, who had 
seen proper to become a subscriber to the Nation¬ 
al Era. 

In 1837, the Captain volunteered his services 
in the Indian war, when many younger citizens 
of Eufaula remained at home insecurity. On the 
28th of J anuary, the detachment to which he be¬ 
longed fell in with a band of Indians, greatly 
superior in numerical force, and, after a sharp 
action of half an hour, was ordered to retreat. The 
horse of Captain Betts having received two se¬ 
vere wounds, he was exposed to much peril from 
the hot pursuit of the savages. He soon overtook 
James Hunter, a fine young man, whose horse 
had been shot under him, and, although his own 
horse was bleeding profusely, almost exhausted, 
took him up behind, and succeeded in saving him 
from the vengeance of the savages. This same 
Hunter was the son of the Chairman of the meet¬ 
ing that resolved to exile the Captain from his 
county. 

Captain Betts is not an Abolitionist, but he is 
not a supporter of slavery. He did not know that 
the National Era was an “ Abolition paper,” nor, 
with his misapprehension of Abolition, did he re¬ 
gard it as suoh. He understood that it was op¬ 
posed to Slavery, opposed to its extension, and 
discussed the question freely; and for this rea¬ 
son, he wished to have the privilege of reading it. 

We understand that the illegal decree of the 
meeting has been carried into effect, and he has 
been compelled to leave the neighborhood in which 
he has so long resided, and which he risked his 
life to protect against the Indians. 

Lately, we have received from him a commu¬ 
nication, in which he says— 

“ In the first place, I am opposed to extreme 
measures both North and South. I was, and am 
still, in favor of Clay’s Compromise. I think the 
ultras, both North and South, have done Messrs. 
Clay, Cas3, and Webster, and those who acted 
with them, great injustice. 

“ I consider the oourse of the Compromise or 
peace party in Congress, as being patriotic and 
statesmanlike, for whose exertions every patriot 
and lover of this Union should feel profoundly 
grateful. 

“Iam a Whig. I supported the election of 
Taylor and Fillmore, and I supported Mr. Hil¬ 
liard against Pew. I am warmly in favor of pre¬ 
serving our present United States Constitution 
and Government. I am utterly opposed to the 
present movements for secession, disunion, rebel¬ 
lion, and a Southern Confederacy. I am no Ab¬ 
olitionist. I do not want the slaves in the South¬ 
ern States interfered with, either by individuals, 
societies, or by Congress. It is, because I am not 
a disunionist that I am thus proscribed. No one 
who knows me believes me capable of committing 
an incendiary act. 

“ In conclusion, I have to request you to pub¬ 
lish this imperfect defence; I feel that I am un¬ 
able to defend myself against the grave and im¬ 
portant charge whioh has been made against me. 
If taking the National Era, or writing the letter, 
is an incendiary act, I was, and still am, ignorant 
of it; and I still hope the publio will acquit me 
of any such crime, committed either intentionally 
or unintentionally. Thus you will perceive that 
I am driven from my home unprovided for, by a 
ruthless mob, and I received a letter the other 
day from a friend, saying that it will be unsafe 
for me to return home yet. 

“ Elisha Betts.” 

33" The Southern Press is requested to publish 
the foregoing. 

THE PRISONERS IN WASHINGTON. 

Two years and six months since, Captain Wil¬ 
liam Draper and Captain Edward Sears were im¬ 
prisoned in the City Prison of Washington, for 
aiding in the eseape of seventy slaves from the 
District of Columbia. We are informed by a 
gentleman who has visited them every week since 
their confinement, that they are now in deep pov¬ 
erty, and have suffered and will suffer for want of 
clothing and other comforts common to all in our 
country, unless relieved by the contributions of 
those who are in possession of the liberty they 
are deprived of, and whose efforts to provide for 
themselves has been blessed of God with abund¬ 
ance. At his request, and with great pleasure, we 
call the attention of our readers to the necessities 
of these prisoners, both of whom are worthy of 
their aid and sympathy; and any contributions 
sent to ub, shall be oarefully devoted to the relief 
of their wants. 

“ The Chronotype.” —Elizur Wright has re¬ 
vived his Chronotype, daily and weekly, and it 
sparkles just as it used to do. His ability is un¬ 
questionable, his independence unmistakable, his 
polities are liberal, his morals good, hut his the¬ 
ology good for nothing—or worse. Though he 
can never be anything else but Weight, he is 
sure to be almost always wrong in that line. 

Massachusetts. —The Free-Soilers and Loco 
Foeos of Middlesex have coalesced, and nominated 
a mixed ticket for State Senators. 
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SHORT NOTICES ON FRENCH MANNERS. 


FRENCH CHILDREN. 


Paris, September 20, 1830. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

For the last half hour I have been gazing from 
my window on a lively group of rosy-cheeked chil¬ 
dren. There they are still playing at “all hands 
round ” about a pile of leaves, whioh the winds of 
an early autumn have loosened from the boughs of 
the tall ohestnut trees of the garden. Now and 
then they break the circle, and, with merry laugh¬ 
ter, throw over each other the red, brown, russet, 
and yellow remains of the summer’s beautiful foli¬ 
age. One can almost fancy they are singing those 
dear little stanzas used on similar ocoaBions by 
young people in broad-brimmed Leghorn hats and 
little aprons, and commemorative of the rare merits 
of “ sweet beans and barley corn.” The illusion 
would be complete, were not the flashing black 
eyes so much more numerous here than the soft 
blue. What animation of countenance! what 
lightnees and grace of motion! what delicacy 
of feature! Too much delicacy perhaps: 
might be better pleased if the boys were a little 
more robust and vigorous. Poor fellows! It 
not their fault, for they have not reached their 
present young state of development except by pass¬ 
ing through the hardest trials. Their growth has 
been a veritable progress under difficulties. 

Why should not I here record their sorrows, 
and let the mothers in America hear their cries, 
so constant but unavailing l For the first few 
months of his existence the French baby is a close 
prisoner; his arms are pinned down close to his 
Bides, and his legs deprived of all liberty of r 
ment. He is literally rolled up as a bundle. The 
Indian papoose, wrapped up in a blanket and 
strapped to a board, is not more motionless. Set 
him on end and steady him well: he stands up as 
stiffly as an old person. It makes little difference, 
for that matter, whether you set him on his head 
or his feet, for, in rigidity, he resembles the Egyp¬ 
tian mummy. At his birth he bids a tearful adieu 
to the pleasures, so highly prized by unswaddled 
babies, of working with his hands and feet, put¬ 
ting himself in the atitude of a Lilliputian boxer, 
stretching and kicking out, and rejoicing in his 
half consciousness of newly-acquired liberty. He 
is condemned to rest for some time a stock-still 
observer of the world on which he has entered. 
Some two hundred little fellows thus bandaged 
up, may be seen in the large hall of the Foundling 
Hospital: from thirty to forty of them laid paral¬ 
lel to each other on the sloping bed before the fire, 
looking like so many billets of wood, all ticketed 
at one end, and protesting in their manner against 
so Btiff a reception. 

Ah, if this were their only complaint! But: 
all the necessary arrangements for getting rid of 
them have long been made by their parents. They 
are treated as unwelcome visitors, inoumbrances 
on a narrow fortune, intruders into a world al¬ 
ready over peopled; consumers and not producers. 
The property they have in common with the leech 
is inconvenient and vexatious. Inexorable Fash¬ 
ion decided long ago that Nature, in requiring a 
mother to nurture her own offspring, has been 
guilty of an egregious and vulgar blunder. What 1 
sacrifice personal beauty and the pleasures of so¬ 
ciety to maternal affection! Pure folly. Custom 
has sanctioned the decision of Fashion, and 
the portress, the femme de chambre, the milliner, and 
the wives of the shoemaker, the tailor and the 
grocer, abandon their children as readily as 
aristocratic beauties of the higher circles. The 
benevolent Society to encourage Mothers to nursetheir 
own Children, with all its efforts through personal 
influence and tractB, have not been able to arrest 
this custom. 

Happy the children whose parents are rich 
enough to keep a nurse in the house! If Bhe has 
been well selected and well supervised, she leaves 
them strong and healthy, having been, all things 
considered, no bad substitute for a selfish mother. 

But the vast majority of Paris infants an 
so fortunate. A few days after their birth they 
are sent into the country, one, two, ten, fifteen, 
sometimes as much as fifty leagues, and placed 
under the care of some peasant woman, who, for 
a monthly stipend, agrees to return them in good 
order at the end of one or two years. Such is the 
generalness of this custom that a French Herod, 
who should wish to slay all the children in this 
capital “two years old and under,” would find 
few victims, except the children of persons too 
poor to put them out to nurse, and too affectionate 
to send them to the hospital. I have seen s 
where in a French author an eloquent philippic 
against the custom in a certain nation of savages, 
of putting to death the old and feeble among 
them: but 1 have seen no evidence that the sense 
of humanity has been deeply wounded by the cus¬ 
tom of deserting infants, so general in this coun¬ 
try. And yet such a custom is to us inexplicable 
on any known theory of human nature. Can 
conceive of a mother gazing with a joy, which 
makes her heart palpitate, on the babe that lies 
beside her, his alabaster arms folded on his little 
breast, and his lips, 


“ Whioh, in their summer beauty kissed each other, 
and, the next instant, sending him to wither in 
the fetid atmosphere of some oountry hut ? 

But he is sent, the parents making many 
lutions about going out frequently and surprising 
the nurse. But the road is long and time precious; 
after a little while this vigilance is relaxed, and 
long months glide away between the visits. The 
nurse has her own affairs to attend to; so she 
bandages the child up from head to foot in the ap¬ 
proved style, draws the curtains around the cradle 
which she pushes up in a dark corner, and sallies 
forth to visit the neighbors or to labor in the fields. 
He may strengthen his lungs by crying or sleep, 
as he may choose, until her return. The same I 
nurse has not unfrequently four or five infants 
under her care at the same time, managing to eke 
out miserably the deficiency in their nourishment 
with soup, pap, and mashed potatoes. When the 
mother comes, a few months afterwards, to see her 
cherub-cheeked boy, with the dimples on his 
plump little hands, she does not recognise him in 
the wan-faced creature, with livid marks under 
his eyes, and long thin bluish fingers, whioh is 
presented to her. Then comes a flood of bitter 
tears, forced out by the stingings of remorse; this 
is followed by a severe rating of the negligent 
nurse, who does not fail to retort on the indifferent 
mother. The scene closes by the father’s taking 
the child to some other nurse, and visiting it more 
frequently. The child often falls a victim to the 
ruggedness of his treatment: the mortality among 
children at nurse runs up to a fearful ratio. 

But imagine the child to have reached the age 
when custom requires his return to the house of 
his parents, that is to say, of one or two years. For 
a month or two previous, he has been well fed and 
petted by his nurse, whose conscience as well as 
interest leads her to take this unusual pains. He 
reaohes his father’s house a stranger, and is afraid 
as he passes up the grand stairway and sees so many 
eyes fixed on him. He clings to his 
and begs her to take him home with her. When 
she leaves him he is inconsolable, and, for many 
a long day cries to go baok to his mother 
country. He will not believe that the fine lady 


w takes care of him is his mother, for he 
has never seen her before. It seems to us that the 
love between a mother and her child thus brought 
back to her can never become so beautiful as it 
is in countries not so far led away from nature by 
a false civilization ; and that to this cause may be 
traced the almost entire absence among the Pari¬ 
sians of what we call “happy family circles.” The 
child is too apt, as he grows up, to repay, with in¬ 
terest, the indifference of his parents toward him 
in his infancy. And if we seek for the oause of 
the great difference in physical development among 
the people, those of certain classes beiDg, almost 
without exception, handsome and vigorous, and 
those of others stunted and meager as ague pa¬ 
tients, may we not find a sufficient one in the 
cuBtom just described ? 

W One word as to the nurses. In the pioturings of 
French manners and customs exhibited of late 
years to the American people in such rich pro¬ 
fusion, this class seems to have been forgotten. 
And yet it is numerous enough—more than four 
thousand are employed by the single institution 
of the Paris Foundling Hospital; to these add 
those employed by similar institutions ' " 


eighty-six departments, and you have an army of 
a hundred thousand, without counting the much 
larger number engaged by individuals. Nursing 
is a business—a commerce—a branch of industry, 
as well as making wine or manufacturing cloth. 
The peasant, when he marries, calculates on it as 
a source of revenue: his own children are to be 
brought up by hand, and the birth of each is to 
net him at least five hundred francs. He seeksto 
form arrangements with the hospital and physi¬ 
cians of the neighboring town to have from one to 
five children sent to him to be taken care of. This 
care, though inferior to that taken of Romulus and 
Remus by the she wolf, is to be paid at from 
twenty to fifty francs a month for each, whioh 
yields him a good income. 

If he cannot make such arrangements, his wife 
enters aB a nurse into the family of some rich 
bourgeois. At first she is obsequious, awkward, 
and timid. Her manner changes as the trepida¬ 
tions and anxieties of the parents teach her her 
power. She begins by domineering over the rest 
of the servants, and soon she reigns over the whole 
establishment. As the health of the child de¬ 
mands that Bhe shall not be crossed and put into 
an ill temper, strict orders are given to the do¬ 
mestics to obey her in all things. The best and 
most nutritious food is for her; she walks out 
when she pleases, and even has the carriage at 
her disposition, from time to time, to take the dear 
child out to ride, because nurse is not strong 
enough to carry it. She enjoys herself so long as 
her authority lasts. This she prolongs by various 
arts, of whioh she has the secret. But at last the 
fatal day comes when she must return to the cabin 
of her peasant husband. She returns loaded with 
presents, but taking habits with her which are 
little calculated to make her or her husband 
happy. 

The humane disposition of the French is shown 
in the many benevolent institutions they have 
founded for children and women. In every de¬ 
partment may be found Lying-in-Hospitals, 
Foundling Hospitals, and Orphan Asylums, whose 
gates always stand wide open. The closest ob¬ 
servations on the effect of these institutions on the 
moral condition of the community have been 
made for a long series of years. Those on Found¬ 
ling Hospitals may serve as an illustration. The 
system first adopted in these, for the reception of 
children, was the revolving box: a bell was rung, 
the box was turned with the open side outward, 
the child deposed in it on a soft cushion, the box 
turned in again, and the child received. No 
questions were asked, and no means taken to dis¬ 
cover the name of the person deposing. If a name 
was given to the child, it was retained ; if not, it 
was ticketed, numbered, and named by the State. 
Any mark left, as a means of recognising the child 
at some future day, was religiously kept. This 
system was thought to encourage licentiousness 
and the abandonment of infants, and was replaced, 
some years ago, in the departments, by a more 
cautious one. The effect of this change has been 
dearly proved to be the increase of infanticide, 
and the old system will soon be everywhere re- 

The internal management of these institutions 
is deserving of the highest praise. The Paris 
Hospital, for instance, is kept as cleanly and the 
floors are as well waxed as the Tuilleries. The 
children appear to be as well taken care of as 
possible. But what mercenary care can compen¬ 
sate for a mother’s love? Her caresses, her sym¬ 
pathy, contribute more than food to the vivacity 
of the intellect, the brilliancy of the eyes, and the 
ruddiness of the blood whioh courses through the 
rose-leaf cheek. No art can supply the absence of 
maternal affection. But, not to demand impossi¬ 
bilities of a scheme of public benevolence, it must 
be admitted that the one adopted in France is ad¬ 
mirably organized. 

In a chapter devoted to children, it would not 
do to omit noticing the first important legal act of 
the young person’s life. He is required to appear 
at the offioe of the mayor of his ward, before he is 
three days old, accompanied by his father and two 
witnesses of his birth. There the date of his birth, 
his sex, name, and all other interesting particulars 
of his short biography, are registered. He will 
often be under the necessity of producing a copy 
of this entry, for, in France one is often obliged 
to prove that he has been born—a fact not to be 
established before a French oourt by personal 
presenoe. This is the most routine-loving nation 
in existence, and the copy above mentioned must 
be produced on fifty different occasions in life—on 
entering a school or college, on being appointed 
to office, on getting into the National Assembly, 
on getting married, on taking a passport, and on 
taking a diploma. You may well suppose that 
many shelves of the library of the mayor are filled 
with ponderous volumes containing the biograph¬ 
ical notices of the young citizens of his ward. 

As intimated at the beginning of this letter, the 
public gardens are common places of resort for 
children young enough to remain under the care 
of nurses. There they amuse themselves with 
looking at the beautiful statues, the large vases 
full of flowers, the marble columns, the fount¬ 
ains spouting up their jets of water in the sun¬ 
light, the plots of soft green grass and the china- 
asters, roses, and dahlias, that droop over into the 
walks; or, tired of this, they trundle their hoops 
or gather in groups under'the shade of the old 
chestnuts and sycamores, to join in the noisy sports 
of childhood. Sometimes, a little fellow strays off 
from his nurse down some shady avenue: what a 
distress the poor creature is in, wringing her 
hands, and inquiring of every person she meets 
for a little child three years old, wearing a straw 
bonnet, with a riband and a blue apron! She 
always finds him sooner or later, for there are 
sentinels at the gates who prevent hiB getting out 
into the street, and keep him until the arrival of 
the nurse. But an accident happened, not long 
since, at the Zoological Garden, which sent a 
thrill through the whole city. I am afraid even 
to touch lightly on it here, for, on parting from 
my readers, I would not awaken in them a pain¬ 
ful sympathy. Suffice it to say, that the nurse 
was so affected by it, that she threw herself into 
the Seine from the Austerlitz bridge, and the 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sr. Lbgbr, or thh Thread or Life. By Rioliard B. 

Kemball, Esq., of New York. 

Wc are not betraying the secrecy of social in¬ 
tercourse, we are happy to say, in placing Mr. 
ICemball’s name to his admirable work, which has 
now been for some months before the public, and 
with singular success in this country and in Eng¬ 
land, having passed already through three edi¬ 
tions here, and two from the English press; a 
sequel to whioh is announced in the Knickerbocker 
for October, under the name of the gifted author, 
and which will be commenced in that magazine 
for January next. The aim of the author of St. 
Leger has been to awaken in his readers the con¬ 
sciousness that they are possessed of souls receiv¬ 
ing and imparting impressions, acting and react¬ 
ing upon themselves and others, with ceaseless 
and controlling energy. It is a book read with 
intense interest by all those who have the capacity 
to unravel the threads of life—a net-work of agen¬ 
cies which “ shape our ends,” and who have a cu¬ 
riosity to look in upon the mechanism of that 
mystery of mysteries, we call the soul. Life is, 
indeed, to most persons, all objective. Morell says, 
he has known many who had lived without one 
introverted thought. It is for the gifted few, who 
have a subjective as well as an outward world, to 
whom St. Leger is especially addressed. They 
will, they have read it with earnestness and enthu- 


The purity of thought and elevation of style is 
in beautiful contrast with the convulsive, sensu¬ 
ous, sensational school of modern novelists of 
France, who have for some years past filled to the 
full the appetite of the lovers of fiotion in this 
oountry. 

The story is highly attractive, and sustains the 
interest of the reader to the end, with an earnest 
wish that the sequel, now announced, had been 
at hand. I am sure this feeling has been com¬ 
mon to all who have taken up this book. Engage¬ 
ments of various sorts have prevented our notioing 
it as we wished it should be noticed by us, till 
this time. Seeing the announcement of the sequel, 
we have deemed this to be a fitting time to recall 
our readers’ attention to this original and highly 
instructive and attractive book. If they have not 
read it, let it be a book to be sought for and read, 
and we will be certain of their thanks for the sug¬ 
gestion we make. G. W. 


English Grammar. By 'William C. Fowler, late Pr 
or of Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Fa. avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

In a large octavo of near 700 pages, Mr. Fowler 
has given us an elaborate treatise on the English 
language, its origin, elements, forms, and laws. 
The plan is comprehensive, the method good, the 
Btyle clear, and the author, who is evidently a 
diligent and careful student, has acquitted him¬ 
self with ability and sound judgment. The 
Treatise is greatly needed, and will prove invalu¬ 
able, not only to students in the higher institu¬ 
tions of learning, but to writers and speakers who 
would guard against corruptions of style, and 
make themselves familiar with all the elements) 


laws, and powers of the language. In truth, 
the study of the English language is sadly neg¬ 
lected among us. Boys are put to it when they 
are too young to understand its principles; are 
perplexed with details which seem to them to 
have no significance, with rules apparently with¬ 
out reason; become disgusted, and their disgust 
lasts a lifetime. In early life, it is far better that 
the boy should learn the language by conversa¬ 
tion with persons who know how to speak it cor¬ 
rectly ; and then, when he shall have reached 
the age of reflection, of analysis, of generaliza¬ 
tion, he will readily understand the laws and 
forms of grammar, because he will be able to 
comprehend their reasons and principles. 

The volume before us is handsomely printed, 
on good paper, and in large, clear type. 


Published and for sale as above. 

Autobiographies are generally pleasant read¬ 
ing. W e excuse the egotism of the author, for 
the sake of the pleasure derived from seeing, un¬ 
veiled, a human heart. Now and then a writer 
can talk of himself with so much modesty, tact, 
and grace, that, so far from finding it necessary 
to excuse him, we cannot help feeling obliged to 
him for admitting us into his confidence. Leigh 
Hunt does not belong to this class. He is lively, 
sometimes piquant, often amusing, and his notices 
of cotemporaries are apt to be very interesting, 
but he is frequently vain, flippant, nonsensical, 
trifling. 

Still, the book will be read. 


Lives op Eminent Literary and Scientific Men op 
America. By James Wynne, M. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. 0. 

In a small volume of 350 pages, we could not 
expect to find ample or very satisfactory sketches 
of the lives and characters of Franklin, Jonathan 
Edwards, Fulton, Judge Marshall, Dr. Ritten- 
house, and Eli Whitney. With such subjects, 
the work must be, to some extent, interesting, if 
not very valuable. 

The author, so far as we have read, seems to be 
unprejudiced, with a sound judgment and clear 
moral sense. 


R. G. Cummings. New York: Harper & Brothers. F’or 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

If Mr. Cummings has dared as many dangers, 
escaped as many deaths, slain as many wild beasts, 
as he says he has, he beats Nimrod “ all hollow.” 
At all events, his book, whether it be received as 
a narrative of real or unreal exploits, is exceed¬ 
ingly entertaining. It exhibits five years of a 
hunter’s life in the far interior of South Africa, 
spent among lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
hippopotamuses, and is written in a very lively 
style. 


o attempt description of this exhibition, and 
I merely say in general terms, that the display of 
agricultural implements, and manufactured arti¬ 
cles of every description has far exceeded the an¬ 
ticipations of its friends. The exhibition of cat¬ 
tle was exceedingly fine—some of the best Dur¬ 
ham stock in the West was on the ground. 

Among others from a distance was Mr. Bing¬ 
ham, the celebrated sheep-raiser from Vermont, 
who had some of his best blooded sheep. One 
of his bucks he sold for $300. The purchaser was 
from Medina Co., Ohio. 

On the second day Gov. Wright of Indiana 
made an excellent address, full of practical com¬ 
mon sense suggestions suited to the occasion. Gov. 
Ford, of Ohio, was unable to be present, as also 
Hon. Thos. Corwin, who was to have spoken dur¬ 
ing the fair. His duties at Washington forbade his 
attendance. The whole scene, contemplated as a 
panorama from the sides of the hill overlooking it, 
was highly picturesque, suggesting the idea of 
several large camp-meetings united in one grand 
encampment. 

The exhibition at the Mechanics’ Institute in 
the city, was also opened to the public during 
the week, and every day and night, until 12 
o’clock, the halls were thronged with visitors. 
The display by the Horticultural Society at Ma¬ 
sonic Hall was also a great point of attraction, 
being closely crowded every evening. It was too 
late in the season for a great variety of flowers or 
for the best peaches; but the display of apples 
grapes was unusually fine. The variety and 
of the vegetables was good, and, taken alto¬ 
gether, this exhibition exceeded in extent and 
value any one which has preceded it, and was 
certainly oreditable to a Western city. 

The State fair was well sustained, and the mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Agriculture, the superin¬ 
tendents of the various departments, the commit¬ 
tees and the clerks under them, executed their 
trusts with most commendable fidelity. For the 
first fair of the kind in the State, gotten up under 
the disadvantage of inexperience, the work of 
preparation was one of great labor, requiring 
much time, management, and means, and all en¬ 
gaged in the arrangements deserve the thanks of 
the people for the energy, taste, and good judgment 
they have exhibited. The weather, from first to 
last, was clear and mild, and with the exception 
of dusty streets, everything passed off pleasantly. 
As far as I can learn, a general feeling of satis¬ 
faction has been expressed by citizens and stran¬ 
gers, as to the success of over first State fair. 

The whole receipts amounted to $7,285. The 
amount of premiums paid was $3,000. The total 
expenses were something less than $10,000, being 
about $3,000 to be supplied by State appropria- 
"ons and private contributions. 

The tri-annual convention of the Episcopal 
church has been in session in our city since the 
2d inBt. Twenty-six bishops and about 250 clergy 
and lay delegates are in attendance from all parts 
of the Union. Nothing of general interest has 
been transacted as yet, the debates having been 
mainly on alterations and amendments of the 
canons of the church. 

The State elections for Governor and Con¬ 
gressmen took place in our State on Tuesday, 8th 
inst. From returns received it is probable that 
Judge Wood (Democrat) iB elected Governor, and 
that there will be a majority of Whigs and Free- 
Soilers in the Legislature. As soon as the final 
returns come in you shall be advised of the result. 


Cruising in the Last War. By Charles J. Peterson. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. For sale by Shillington, 
corner of Fonr-and-a-half street and Pa. avenue, Wa»h- 

This is a spirited sea story of rapid action and 
thrilling incident. Mr. Peterson is already known 
as the author of several other capital stories. 


The great attraction ef Blackwood this month 
is the opening chapter of a new work by Bulwer, 
entitled “My Novel; or Varieties of English Life, 
by Pisistratus Caxton.” It is to be completed in 
nine numbers. It will be looked for with eager¬ 
ness by all who have read “ The Caxtons ,” a novel 
that does honor both to the head and heart of 
Bulwer—its moral tone being as unexceptionable 
as the mind with which it is imbued, is brilliant. 
The “ Green Hand ” continues his “short yarn” 
in this number. There are several other articles, 
literary and political, unusually interesting. 


Graham’s American Monthly. November. 

The embellishments of this number are as at¬ 
tractive as usual, and the contributions have more 
substance in them than is common with magazine 
literature. 


Sartain’s Magazine. October. 

The illuminated engraving of the “ Gondola” 
is very beautiful. We observe that Mary How- 
itt, Miss Martincau, and Mrs. Kirkland, are con¬ 
tributors to this number, which possesses great 
interest. 


FROM OUR CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENT. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR OF O 


Cincinnati, October 10, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

The great State Fair opened on Wednesday, 
the second of this month, and closed on Saturday, 
the fifth, with a public sale. At an early hour on 
the morning of the first, the people began to pour 
into the city by railroad, steamers, canal, and om¬ 
nibus, and every other means of conveyance, and 
it is estimated that not less than fifteen thousand 
arrived on that day. On the next, the tide of 
travel continued and increased, until every hotel 
and boarding-house was filled to its utmost capa¬ 
city, and thousands had to find accommodations in 
private families. Our city was crowded with 
strangers in such numbers as had never before 
been known, and all our principal streets and 
places of public resort presented a most enliven¬ 
ing appearance. 

Thursday and Friday, the days of the public 
exhibition at the show grounds, was the time of 
the greatest attraction and interest. Early in the 
morning of each day the population of the city 
‘.n motion for the Fair. All the vehicles of the 
city and country for miles around—public and pri¬ 
vate carriages, omnibuses, furniture oars, and 
everything moving on wheels—was put in requisi¬ 
tion, without supplying the demand. Even the ca¬ 
nal-boats could not transport all who wished to go 
by this means. The moment a boat landed, it was 
thronged with passengers, inside and on the roof, 
eager to go, until it could hold no more; and thou¬ 
sands were compelled to walk, for want of means of 
transportation. All the roads leading to or near 
to the grounds were crowded with a constant 
stream of vehicles and pedestrians. The number 
of strangers who had come to participate in, or 
visit the Fair, is estimated at over fifty thousand 
at any one time, and, enumerating the floating 
population constantly arriving and departing, 
may safely set down the number of strangers 
who trod the streets of our city during the week 
at eighty thousand. The Burnet House accom¬ 
modated upwards of one thousand guests. 

The Fair was held in the Valley of Mill 
Creek, about three miles from the heart of the 
city, and half that distance from the corporation 
line. On the west is Mill Creek; east of it, the 
Hamilton turnpike, between which and the Mi- 
ama canal the grounds are situated, being easily 
accessible from either. The location was well 
chosen—as regards a good supply of water, and 
convenience of aocess from all points, a better one 
near the city could hardly have been found. 
Twenty acres were enclosed with a high board 
fence, immediately inside of which was a carriage¬ 
way, forming an irregular circle of about a third 
of a mile in diameter. At suitable distances were 
ereoted a large shed for the exhibition of manufac¬ 
tured articles; another for a more miscellaneous 
assortment of domestio manufactures—woollen 
fabrics, &c.; a large floral tent for displaying 
fruits and flowers; another for the committees, 
speakers, &c.; with a number of smaller build¬ 
ings scattered through the enclosure. A tele¬ 
graphic office, for the transmission of intelligence 
immediately from the grounds to all parts of the 
Union by the O’Reilly line, was in operation in 
the midst of the enclosure. Pens for horses, 
sheep, cattle, and hogs, surrounded the whole, and 
cattle tied to the palings guarding the carriage- 
road, were also seen. In the midst of the grounds 
were patent movable saw-mills, threshing ma¬ 
chines, worked by horse-power, corn-shellers, 
cider-mills, apple-cutters, &o., busily at work. Ag¬ 
ricultural implements of every variety samples of 
old and models of new inventions; stoves and cas 
ings; hardware; silverware; harness; and an ii 
describable medley, the catalogue of which would 
fill a dozen columns, were exhibited, It is use- 


ie of liberty cannot yet dispense 


Senate. The 
with his servii 
Resolved, That we are now, as we ever have 
been, in favor of a free grant of the public domain 


limited quantities to actual settlers. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a constitu¬ 
tional provision declaring the homestead exempt 
from forced sale. 

A. R. H. Folkerth, Wm. MoFadden, D. H. 
Bruen, A. Jewett, and JamesKelly, wereappoint- 
ed a Central Committee for the ensuing year. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That the proceed¬ 
ings and resolutions be offered for publication to 
the county papers, to the Ohio Standard, and 
National Era. James Kelly, Chairman. 

Secretary. 


Mail Robbery. —Three of the pouches belong¬ 
ing to the United States mail, made up in New 
York yesterday afternoon (October 12,) for Rich¬ 
mond and Wheeling, Va., and Wilmington, Del., 
and supposed to contain letters for all points be¬ 
tween Wheeling and St. Louis, were taken from 
the mail car last night, while it was going between 
the depot and Gray’s Ferry. It has not yet been 
ascertained by what means the bags could have 
been stolen. 


Vermont.— The Vermont Legislature met at 
Montpelier on Thursday. D. W. Clark, Whig, 
— elected Clerk of the Senate by a vote of 14 
. The House balloted 14 times for Speaker, 
without effecting an election—the Whig vote be¬ 
ing 101, the Democratic, Free Soil, &o, 141. 


Literary Theft. —One of our neighbors 
quotes the larger portion of the sketch originally 
published in the Era, of Apollonia Jagiello, and 
credits neither the writer nor the Era. Our con¬ 
temporaries, when they take such articles from 
the Era, will please remember that we pay 
money for them, so that it is but fair they should 
pay us the poor courtesy of telling where they 
got them. 


The Southern Press continues boldly to preach 
disunion, and fills its columns with articles from 
its co-laborers in the South to the same purport. 
Were the Era to do likewise, the whole press 
here would be down upon it, probably invoking 
popular indignation against it. It is marvellous 
what extremes a man may go in behalf of sla¬ 
very, without incurring any particular odium. 


Political Trouble in Massachusetts. —The 
union ticket in Middlesex has created a disturb¬ 
ance of the political elements. General Henry 
Wilson, Free-Soiler, and Charles C. Hazwell, 
Esq., Democrat, have declined the Senatorial 
nominations. 


Mr. Benjamin, appointed Judge for the north 
n district of California, has declined the ap¬ 
pointment. 


The Republic says of the Ohio Legislature- 
“ The Legislature is yet in doubt. A United 
States Senator is to be chosen by this Legislature 


supply the place now occupied by Mr. Ewing, 
Whig, who was temporarily chosen by the Gov¬ 
ernor ; and one, also, in the place of Mr. Chase, 
whose term expires.” 

Mr. Chase was elected for the term extending 
from March 4th, 1849, to March 4th, 1855. 

It seems pretty certain that neither of the old 
parties has a majority in the Legislature, but that 
the Free-Soilers hold the balance of power. 

Reuben Wood, Demoorat, is elected Governor 
by a majority of 10,000—so it is estimated—and 
A. P. Miller, Democrat, Superintendent of the 
Board of Public Works. The Congressional 
delegation is still in doubt, but it is believed that 
the Whigs have elected nine members, the Dem¬ 
ocrats nine, not including Giddings, Free Soil, 
Townsend, Free Soil, and Johnson, Independent. 


Opening of the Canal. —Thursday (10th) the 
navigation of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
was opened through from Alexandria, Washing¬ 
ton, and Georgetown, to Cumberland. Already, 
it is stated, the coal of the mountains has reached 
tide water, in boats averaging probably each 100 
tons burden. 


THE FUGITIVE BILL. 


The following is the vote upon the final passage 
of this bill in the Senate : 

Yeas —Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 


Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, Daw¬ 
son, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, 
Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Sould, Spruanee, Sturgeon, Tur¬ 


ney, Underwood, and Wales, Yulee—27. 

Nays —Messrs. Baldwin," Bradbury, Chase, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Greene, Smith, Upham, Walker, 
and Winthrop—12. 

Absent or not Voting —Benton, Borland, Bright, 
Clarke, Clay, Cass, Clemens, Dickinson, Douglas, 
Ewing, Feloh, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Morton, 
Norris, Phelps, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Whit¬ 
comb—21. 


FREE DEMOCRATIC COUNTY CONVENTION, 


Agreeably to the previous notice, the Free De¬ 
mocracy of Montgomery county held a public 
meeting in Dayton, on Saturday the 14 th inst. 
James Kelly was appointed Chairman, and Thom¬ 
as M. Lewis, Secretary. 

The following resolutions reported by a 
mittee appointed for that purpose were u 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That the continued subserviency of 
the Whig and Democratic parties to the Slave 
Power, as manifested daring the pres ent session 
of Congress, affords us a new proof of the neces¬ 
sity of maintaining our separate political organ¬ 
ization. 

Resolved, That we adhere to the great princi¬ 
ples of National and State policy set forth by the 


National Free Democratic Convention held 
Buffalo in 1848, and by the Free Democratic 
Convention of our own State, held at Columbus 
in the same year. 

Resolved, That the admission of any new slave 
State into the Union is a direct violation of that 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which declares that no person Bhall be de¬ 
prived of “ life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” Our motto shall ever continue 
to be, “No more slave States,” and we will use all 
honorable means to defeat any candidate of any 
party who will, under any pretence or under any 
cireumstanees, yield to the division of Texas into 
any more slave States, or who will not oppose the 
admission of any new slave States, from whatever 
territory organized. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve of the nom¬ 
ination of Edward Smith of Morrow county, as a 
candidate for Governor. He is an old and efficient 
champion of liberty , and we recommend him as in 
all respects deserving the suffrages of our fellow 


citizens 

Resolved, That we have witnessed with high 
satisfaction the manly and independent hearing, 
the vigilance and marked ability with which Sen¬ 
ator Chase has sustained the cause of liberty dur¬ 
ing the present session of Congress. He has 
shown himself a true and worthy representative 
of the free State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That we earnestly call upon JohnP. 
Hale, not to resign his seat in the United States 


Jenny Lind Coming to Philadelphia. —Jenny 
Lind gives her last concert in Boston this (Sat¬ 
urday) evening, Ootober 12. Nine thousand 
were present at her concert over the Fitchburg 
Railroad Depot, last evening. She proceeds to 
New York on Monday, and sings in Philadelphia 
twice next week, resuming her concerts in New 
York positively on Wednesday the 23d. 


For the National Era. 

DO WIIAT IS RIOM’! 


Do what is right! for the day-dawn is breaking, 
Hailing a future of freedom and light, 

Angels above you are silent notes taking 


Do what is right! the shackles are fal’ing, 

Chains of the bondman no longer are bright, 
Lightened by Hope, soon they’ll cease to be galling, 
Truth goeth onward! Do what is right! 




tie goal is 


sight- 


^ Blessings await you in doing what’s right. 

Battle for freedom in spirit and might; 

And with stout hearts loot ye forth to the morrow, 
God will protect yon in doing the right. 

J. c. s. 

Coatesville, Pa. 


The Pennsylvanian of yesterday morning pre- 
nts the following summary of results of the late 
election: 


1. Col. Thomas B. Florence, Dem., gain. 

2. Jos. R Chandler, Whig. 

3. Henry D. Moore, Whig. 

4. John Robbins, jr., Dem. 

5. John McNair, Dem., gain. 

6. Thos. Ross, Dem. 

7. Dr. J. A. Morrison, Dem. 

8. Thaddeus Stevens, Whig. 

9. J. Glancy Jones, Dem. 

10. M. M. Dimmick, Dem. 

11. Hendrick B. Wright, Com., gain. 

12. G. A. Grow, Dem. 

13. James Gamble, Dem., gain. 

14. Thomas M. Bibighaus, Whig. 

15. William H. Kurtz, Dem., gain. 

16. James X. McLanahan, Dem. 

17. Andrew Parker, Dem., gain. 

18. John L. Dawson, Dem., gain. 

19. Joseph H. Kuhns, Whig, gain. 

20. John Allison, Whig. 

21. Thomas M. Howe, Whig. 

22. John W. Howe, Whig. 

23. C. B. Curtis, Dem. 

24. Alfred Gilmore, Dem. 

In the Senate the Democrats have a majority of 

me. In the House they will probably have a 
majority of twenty-three. 

The State ticket (commissioner of canals): 
timated to be elected by a majority of 12,01 


New Hampshire. —A friend at Concord kind¬ 
ly furnishes us with the figures, carefully added 
up, from 49 towns in the 3d Congress district, 
which stands thus: 


Morrison, Dem. 4,828 I Vose, Dem. i 

Perkins, Whig. 4,630 | Wilson, Whig. 6,833 

Franeestown, Peterboro’, and Sharon, since re¬ 
ceived, make a net loss of 37 for Morrison. To 
hear from, Alstead, Rindge, Stoddard, Surry, 
and Temple, three Whig towns, one Democratic, 
one tied. Result doubtful. To the Constitutional 
Convention, 132 Democrats chosen, 76 whigs. 
About 80 towns to be heard from, mostly Demo¬ 
cratic .—Boston Post, September 12. 


Ohio Election.— Reports from Ohio art_ 

that in the third Congressional district, Nelson 
Barrere, Whig, is chosen instead of E. M. Ells- 
bury, Demoorat. Also, that P. Van Trump, 
Whig, has beaten Edson B. Olds, Democratic, in 
the ninth district. These districts are now rep¬ 
resented by Democratic members. 

Congress.— It appears to be no longer a matter 
of doubt that the Clermont, Brown, and Highland 
Congressional district has elected a Whig, and 
also the district of Perry, Morgan, and Washing¬ 
ton. These are losses to the Democrats, and 
not. very creditable to those professing to be of 
our party who brought it about .—Ohio Statesman, 
October 11. 

[The Democrats have elected their candidate 
for Governor, and the Whigs have a majority 
the Legislature.— Union. 


government is impossible for ministers of that 
class, and that with your ministers you have no 
choice but to overthrow the constitution and to in¬ 
troduce a despotio government. Listen to our 
most humble prayer! remove the seat of your gov¬ 
ernment back to the capital of your oountry, 
disoharge your traitorous ministers, and fulfil your 
promise of the 11th of March, 1848, by selecting 
men who have the confidence of your subjects.” 

ELECTORAL HESSEN. 

The Kasseler Zeitma, of the 25th instant, (which 
is now publishing at Wilhelmsbad,) contains the 
decision of the Austrian Council now sitting at 
Frankfort on the differences between the eleotor 
and his subjects. That decision, whioh was taken 
on the 21st instant, is alleged to result from Arti¬ 
cles 57 and 58 of the Vienna Closing Act, and 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 

QONTENTS OF No. 336.-Price, twelve and 
» Mysteries 


from the resolution of the Federal Diet of the 
28th June, 1832, chiff. 1 and 2, and asserts that 
the estates of a German oountry have no right to 
stop the supplies. 

Referring to articles 25 and 26 of the Vienna 
Closing Act, the Council resolves : 

“ 1. That the Hessian government shall use all 
means to preserve the Sovereign’s authority in the 
electorate of Hessen. 

“ 2. That the said government Bhall be desired 
to inform the 1 Federal Diet ’ of the measures it 
takes for their success. And 

“ 3. That the ‘ Diet ’ will take all necessary 
steps to secure and restore a state of legality and 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATIONS. 


The not making appropriations for the Civil 
and Diplomatic Expenses of the Government for 
the current year provides as follows: 

Pay and Mileage of Congressmen - $416,338 
Pay of Officers and Clerks of Congress 41,913 
Printing and other Contingent Expenses 

of Senate. 100,000 

Printing and other Contingent Expenses 

of House. 197,749 

Addition to Contingent Fund of House 30,000 

Continue construction of Custom-house 

N. Orleans. 200,000 

Survey of Delta of the Mississppi 
New Custom-house at Bangor, Me. - 
New Custom-house at Mobile, Ala. - loo'ooo 

Custom-house and Post-office, Norfolk, 

Va.. 50,000 

Custom-house, San Franeisoo, Cal. - 100,000 

Custom-house, St. Louis, Mo. - 
Custom-house, Cinoinnati, Ohio 
Surveys of United States Coast - 
Expenses of Congressional Library 
Compensation of Pesident of the U. S. 25^000 

Expenses of State Department at Wash¬ 
ington . 

Expenses of Treasury do do 

Contingent Expenses of Treasury Dep’t 
at Washington .... 

Expenses of Department of Interior at 
Washington - 

Contingent Expenses of do do 
Expenses of War Department at Wash¬ 
ington - 

Contingent Expenses of do do 

Expenses Navy Department do 

Contingent Expenses of do do 

Salary of Postmaster General 
Pay of Surveyors General and their 

Clerks - . 

Expenses of U. S. Mint at Philadelphia, 


80,720 


Pa. 


Expenses 


do 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Dahlonega, Geo. 
do do New Orleans, La. 

Expenses of the Territory of New Mex- 


103,300 

12,600 

11,00.0 

79,077 


Expenses 


59.700 


Oregon 

Minnesota 34,700 
do of the Judiciary Department of 

the U. S.. 697,637 

Appropriations for the Light-house Es¬ 
tablishment of the U. S. - 580,576 

Appropriations for the erection and sup¬ 
port of Hospitals - - - 179,278 

Appropriations for Surveys of the Pub¬ 
lic Lands. 249, 

Appropriations for Intercourse with For¬ 
eign Nations .... 330,397 

Appropriations for Relief of Amerioan 

Seamen abroad .... 125,000 

Appropriations for Repairs in and about 

the Capitol .... 20,000 

Repairs and Improvements in and about 

the City of Washington, - - 72,735 

Appropriation for the Extension of the 

Capitol. 100)000 

Pay of Registers and Receivers of Land 

Office. 128,070 

Expenses of depositing Public Moneys 
by Receivers .... 

Incidental Expenses of Land Offices - 
Expenses of Loans and Treasury notes 
For deficiencies in fund for relief of sick 
Seamen, and for furnishing five new 
Marine Hospitals, 

For Custom-house at Bath, Me. 

For Continuation Custom-house 

Charleston, S. C. - - - 100,000 

For Surveys of the Coast of the U. S. 

For completion of Eastern Wing of 

Patent Office .... 110,000 

For Documentary History, 2d and 3d 

vols., 5th series, .... 25,000 

For expenses of running Boundary be¬ 
tween Mexioo and U. S. - - 135,00 

For taking Seventh Census 
For the Annals of Congress - - 30,000 

For the publication of Exploring Expe¬ 
dition . 25,000 

For Miscellaneous Appropriations - 263,407 
Total appropriations - - 7,643,306 


200,000 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


IOWA. 


The official vote of Iowa at the State election 
in August gives the following aggregates: 

Governor.— Jas. L. Thompson, (Whig,) 11,082; 
Stephen Hempstead, (Dem.,) 13,192—maj. 2,110; 
William Penn Clarke, (Abol.,) 674. 

Secretary of State .—Isaac Cook, (Whig.) 11 327 ; 
G. W. McCleary, (Dem.,) 13,448. 

Auditor. —William H. Scevers, (Whig,) 11,852 ; 
William Pattee, (Dem.) 13 329. 

Treasurer .—Evan Jay, (Whig,) 11,387 ; Israel 
Kister, (Dem.) 13,050. 

Treasurer Board Public Works —J. Nosier, 
(Whig,) 11,570; George Gillispie, (Dem.,) 12,881. 

Highest Democratic majority, 2,121 ; lowest 
Democratic majority, 1,311. 

Abolition vote from 574 to 617. 

Congress. —1st District, George W. Wright, 
(Whig,) 6,985; Bernhardt Henn, (Dem.) 7,437. 
2d District, W. H. Henderson, (Whig,) 4 725. 
Lincoln Clark, (Dem.,) 5,749. 

Total Whig vote., 11,710; Total Democratic 
vote, 13,982 ; Democratic majority, 1,472. 
Abolition, first district, 301. 

The vote for Governor in four small counties 
is missing. That for all the other offices is com¬ 
plete. The four oounties give, for Congress, 219 
Whig to 289 Demoeratie votes. Democratic ma¬ 
jority, 70 .—New York Tribune. 


l'lIREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The Europa arrived at New York last Friday 
morning, bringing Liverpool dates to the 28th ult., 
Havre and Paris to the 26th. The only items of 
interest are the following: 

HESSE-CASSEL. 

The elector has been conferring with diplo¬ 
matists in Frankfort, and a telegraphic despatch 
from Frankfort of the 24th instant states that the 
council of German Governments, sitting in that 
city under the auspices of Austria, has declared 
that the refusal of the Hessian Diet to grant the 
supplies is illegal, and opposed to the interests of 
the Confederation; that the Hessian Government 
shall endeavor to restore a state of legality and or¬ 
der, and that “corresponding measures will be 
taken by the Council.” The Bavarian army now 
concentrated on the banks of the Maine and on the 
frontiers of Hessen, is being reinforced to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and a small Hanoverian army 
5o said to be approaching the frontiers of Hessen. 


The Prussian Government, b 


e preparing t 


concentrate a oorps of observation in Westphalia, 
near Paderborn. On the 22d instant, Cassel was 
perfectly tranquil, though suffering from the sus¬ 
pension of all administrative business. Nothing 
has been done since the elector’s flight from his 
capital, and it appears that Mr. Hassenpflug has 
not yet succeeded in organizing the bureaux at 
Wilhelmsbad. 

The Council now sitting at Frankfort, to whom 
the eleotor applied for his support, have instructed 
the Governments of Hanover and Wurtemberg to 
prepare 10,000 men, and to keep them in readi¬ 
ness for any emergency. 

The common council of Hanau have addressed 
a petition and remonstrance to his highness the 
eleotor. Part of it is as follows: 

“ Royal highness! we pray you to make your 
peace with the country, and to put a term to a 
state of things which must necessarily end unfa¬ 
vorably for you. Consider that a constituth n d 


Philadelphia, October 14,1850. 

The flour market quiet—oommon standard 
brands at $4. 75 a $4. 81 ; choice brands $4. 

$5, and extra, for city use, $5. 31 a $5. 44. Corn 
meal and Rye flour, $3. 

Grain steady—wheat at 98 a 101 cents, for red 
white $1. 06 a $1. 09. Corn in good request, but 
scarce—white at 63 a 64 cents and yellow 65 
cents ; Oats 36 a 41 cents; Rye 66 cents. 

Provisions steady—meBS pork $11. 12%; prime 
$8. 87 a $9. Lard 7% a 7 % cents in barrels and 
kegs. Bacon firm. 


New York, October 14, 1850. 

The flour market closed firmer at $4.56 
$4.68% for common State; pure Genesee, $5 a 
$5.12% ; and Southern, $5 a $518. Cornu ’ 
$3.12% a $3.18. Rye flour, $3.18 per barrel. 

Michigan at $1.18 a $1,20; also 13,000 bushels 
Canadian red at 99 cents; also 16,000 bushels 
Canadian white at $1.08 a $1.11. Small sales of 
Genesee at $1.14 a *1.17. Corn steady—sales 
of 20,000 bushels at 64 a 65 cents for mixed, and 
65 a 66 cents for yellow. Oats 38 a 42 cents. Rye, 
70 cents per bushel. 

Provisions steady, but not active. Sales of 500 
barrels Pork at $10.75 a $10 87 for mess, and 
$8 75 for prime. Bacon firm. Beef quiet. Lard 
firm, with sales of barrels at 7% a 7% cents. 


d’s Magazine. 


■ Maurice Tiernay—Chap. 12-15. - 
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. The Empress Josephine’s First Co 
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appeared to me to belhrmostusefu^lS 

comprehension, ine ludes a nortraiture of the human mi 
he utmostexpansion of thepresentage. “ 

p ... , . J-Q. ADAMS. 

Published weekly ,at six dollar. a year, by 
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Cornerof Tremont and Bromfleldstreets,Boston. 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS 

T ONG & BYRN, No. 302 Baltimore street corner of J ih 
-LJ erty street, are now recei ving and offer for gale on the 

atapp^ 

a88 ° Etea ° 0,0rS ' 




i widths and qu 


^fanoyfigured? a " d %Ured Waok ’ mode ’changeable, and 
S#^Andcirt^™-?-^ U " d ’ ? ,a f l ! :and colors. 

Green^I^'zes’of va_ 

Flannels of various widths, OUiur „ 

Ginghams-fancy, black, and white. ' 

pret^te ’ a ‘ ,d 4 ' 4 ’ f ° rdgn ana ' lome8tic ’ *»' 
English and Domestic Long Cloths. 

B erafassortmOTit ” 4, 7 ' 8, 4 ‘ 4 ’ 5 ' 4, ft4 ’ ,0 ' 4 ’ and-12-4—a geu 
Ticks of various brands, and a great variety of other goods 
f which they offer as above, and most resoeetfullv *o 
ng" r 8-3m rS *° ° al1 and eXa “ inC theil stoek ■ 


THE AMERICAN REFORM MEDICAL INSTI¬ 
TUTION, 

Of Louisville , Kentucky. 

T H a^tX^ 

the board ortrustees have organized and appointed the fol- 


JORDAN, MH^’qMciSt 6 $K d Practiceof Su W, H. 

^ and T ™ e ° 10 ^’ *» 
Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Medical 
Botany, C. J. CHILDS. M. I). Tickets, $15 

lologicai Anatomy, 
GILMAN, M. D. 


Lifessor of General, Sped,. 
Physiology, and Operative S 
Ticket, $15. 


id Practice of Medici: 


:s, and Pathology, J. BEEMAN, M. D. 


Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
ren, A. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D Ticket, 

an 4 Natural History, Ii 


WALTERS, M 


et $16. 


and Pro-sec 


to be appointed. 


Ticket, $5. 

Matriculation fee, $5. Graduating fee, $25. 

hat the extraordinary length o/the term^rings’o 
jnsiderably lower fr." «•*'•»—. 

Those wishing fu: 

f H; BALDRIDGES. ±> , mean oi tne faculty, at Lou- 
isvil!e,Keutucky: 1 nlr.' J. II. JORDAN, Dayton, Ohio; 
or Prof. C. J. CHILDS, Madison, Indiana. 

Aug.29—6t 


lost.paid) 


COMMISSION STORE. 

W M. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant 101 
Bowly’s Wharf Baltime— ™ 1 


Dec.23 .—iy 


ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE. 

T HE Hiibficribera bave commenced the publication of a 
New Weekly Paper for Families , with the above title, 
itire editorial control of 

T. S. ARTHUR, 

Who will concentrate upon it all, or nearly all, of his litera- 

..'" Paper is clearly expressed in 

l f ‘ ' ’ >v “ —lphatieally 




.... The design_ 

e —“HOME GAZETTE1 .. 
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friend, coming to all with a cheerful ec 
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- 1 — in his writings, foi 

it, in doing this, he 


srsonality. He 

nt, while doing so, wifi use no’sharper laugnage^than'Ds 
ebuke and correction may require The Home Gazette will 
e elegantly printed, on fine white paper, with large, clear- 
faced type, that may be read by young and old without in¬ 
jury to the eyes. 

Terms of the paper, in all cases in advance. 

Three copies .... 
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WESTERN COLLEGE OF HOMEOPATHIC MED¬ 


ICINE. 

Session of 1850-’51. Chartered 1849. 

K First Winter Session of this Institution will 


The Chairs of the Faoi 


STORM ROSA, 1 


anged as follow 


of Midwifery, and 
’essor of Principles and 
D., Professor of lnsti- 
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Baltimore, October 14, 1850. 

Flour and Meal .—The flour market is quiet— 
Howard Street-brands at $4.68% cash, at $4.62% 
on time; City Mills at $4.68%. Rye flour, 
$3 37%. Corn meal, $3 12% a $3.18%. 

Grain .—The receipts moderate. W heat tend¬ 
ing downward—good to prime red at 93 cents a 
$1 ; white, $1.06 a $1.10 per bushel; family flour 
white, $1.15. Corn is firmer and upward—white, 
60 a 61 cents; yellow, 62 a 63 cents. Oats, 32 a 
36 cents. Rye, 60 a 62. 

Provisions .—There continues a good demand. 
Sales of mess pork at $11 a $11.12% ; prime, 
$8,75 a $887%. Bacon firm—supply light—prices 
unchanged. Hams, 8 a 10% cents per pound; 
shoulders, 5 a 5% cents per pound ; sides, 5% a 




The Proprietor of OAK HALL, Boston, is determined t 
satisfy the wants of the public in the clothing line, at ver, 
moderate rates. Mr. Simmons gives his oustomers the her 
efit of his long experience and extensive facilities, and oa 
afford to sell at less than the majority of clothing dealers. 


GRAHAM IN 1831. 

G RAHAM has oompleted the most extensi’ 
mente to give still higher oharacter and v 
Magazine for the coming volume. 

G. P. R. James, the celebrated Novelist, hi 
gaged to give a series of splendid romances. 

George D Prentice, the Poet of the West, wi 
clusively a poem for every number. 

Grace Greenwood is engaged to give a series < 


^ J.M.Le^are, 
^Miss'FeSnore Coo 


Carolina, will contribute a bril- 


le and Longfellow, Bryant 
ae Artist and Poet, is now at Dusseldorff, 


set of drawings. Art 
London and Paris, a 
drawings by therenov, ucu ^i„ uu ,, ^,0 
ed for Graham’s incomparable Ladies’ Department, 
• lything that has ever been produced in 
Unite" -- 


England, or the United States. The fii 


■is a year of splendor in this Magazine for 
rer, Graham’s readers will be astonished 
. 1 sy ' stem 


the December number cl 



PRICE OF CLUBS FOR 1351.—1 
Magazine, oommeroing with 1851, will be supplied 
following rates: Single subscribers, $3; two oopil 
five copies, $10; and ten copies for $20, and ail extr; 
to the person sending the olub of ten subscribers. 

departed from by any of the three 


magazines. All orders addressed to 

GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 

Oot. 17—6t 134 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


and Medical Jnrisprudi 
HAM1LSON L SMITH, A. M, Professoi 

I8t EDWIN C. WITHEREL, M. D , Profess 
omy and Physiology. 

JEHU BRAINERD, Pi _ 

CHARLES W. BELL, Demonstrator of Ai_ 

The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Mt 


r of Physical Science. 


[•s all the rights and privileges 
I Colleges in the United States, 
'■ exists independent of any 


tended two full < 


■espectable medical schools i 


room, light, and fuel, can he obt-ain- 
sek. For further information, ad- 
CHARLKS D. WILLIAMS. 


nes, Natimal Era, Ohio Statesman, 

w -c - - rnal, Pittsburg Gazette, and Chicago 

une, each publish to the amount of $10, and send bills 


FOWLERS 4* WELLS , Phrenologists and Pub - 
ishers , Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
if the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA. 

Session of 1850-’51. 

T HE Lectures in this Institution commence on the First 
Monday in October , in the College Building, No. 229 
Arch street, Philadelphia, and continue four months, in the 


JAMES F. X. McCLOSKEY, M. D. } Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

N. R. MOSELY, M. D., Professor of General, Special, 
and Surgical Anatomy. 

M. W. DlCKESON y M. D. } Professor of Materia Medi¬ 
ca and Therapeutics. 

A.D. CHALONER, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

C W. GLEASON, M. D., Professor of Physiology and 

"joshPI/ S. LONGSHORE, M. D., Professor of Ob- 


MARGARETTA B. GLEASON, 1 


,ny other Medical College in t. 
Fees in this College are as fo 
To each Professor^ - ^ - 


Graduation 

The Lectures will be comple- c -„ 

ology, Institutes of Medicine and Medical Jurisi 
jyxedicii 


iy and Physi- 


Theory and Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children, Surgery, Materia Medica and The¬ 
rapeutics, Chemistry and Clinical Practice. 

The design of this institution is to afford intelligent and 
respectable females an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of medicine and the collateral sciences, in all 
their various branches, and to practice medicineamong their 
own sex, and such diseases as may with propriety require 


apply personally or hy letter 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 

For the National Era. 

SECESSION.-No. 2. 


We showed in a former number that as the 
churoh of Christ is one church, so her commu¬ 
nion is one communion, and the Lord’s supper is 
not a badge of a party, but a token of fellowship 
with the whole body, it follows, of course, that 
to set up a new and separate communion in the 
church is both foolish and wicked; foolish, be¬ 
cause wc still “ commune on every occasion vir¬ 
tually with the whole body,” and consequently 
with those from whom we have professedly with¬ 
drawn : wicked, because we prostitute the Lord’s 
supper to an unlawful purpose. The Captain of 
our salvation gave it as a banner to the whole 
army of the living God. By setting up and 
maintaining a separate oommunion, we make it 
the flag of a single detachment. 

But we will be told that as we have no fellow¬ 
ship with an individual who has been excommu¬ 
nicated for his sins, so we have no communion 
with a ohuroh from which we have withdrawn, 
because we have excommunicated it by our seces¬ 
sion. Thus Mr Gordon Bays, “ as it is often the 
duty of a church to suspend an offending and ob¬ 
stinate member, although she may hope he is a 
Christian, so it is equally required of individuals 
to leave an ecclesiastical body which has been 
corrupt and refuses to reform her errors, whilst 
they may still esteem her an erring branch of 
the true Israel.” The aot of secession from a 
corrupt church is essentially and virtually the 
same as suspending or excommunicating a disor¬ 
derly or reprobate member,” Sermon, pp. 4 & 5. 
This is startling, indeed, but it is true! All ad¬ 
mit that an excommunicated minister has no 
right to preach the Gospel or administer any of 
its ordinances, and that excommunicated mem¬ 
bers have no right to the Lord’s supper and bap¬ 
tism. I t follows, of course, that when we with¬ 
draw from “ an erring branch of the true Israel,” 
by the authority of Heaven, we silence all its 
ministers, and debar from the communion table 
all its members. 

But these u come-outer” brethren greatly laud 
the conduct of Mr. Noel in withdrawing from the 
church of England, and that of the Erskines and 
their associates in seceding from and exeommn- 
nicating the church of Scotland in 1732. But if 
these men did right, as we are told they did, and 
if secession bo exoommunioalion, it follows, of 
course, that there is not a man at (his day in the 
ohuroh of England who has a right to preach the 
Gospel, and not a member who has a right to 
oommune; and in the church of Scotland”there 
has been no legal administration or reception of 
the ordinances of God’s house for more than 
an hundred years ! Besides, these brethren have 
themselves seceded from all the leading denomi¬ 
nations of Christians in America, and have thus 
excommunioated them. It then follows that they 
have left “ bound on earth and bound in heaven,” 
not to preach the Gospel or administer its other 

ordinances, many thousand ministers of Christ_ 

nearly all in our land, and by the authority of 
the Master they have with one 11 fell swoop ” cut 
off from his table at least two millions of his pro¬ 
fessed followers ! 


Now, all this may be true, but to mo at least 
is very wonderful. Thousands in these "excom¬ 
municated ” churches have testified with Isabella 
Graham, that He who met Jaoob at Luis and 
blessed him, has met them at his table and other 
ordinances, and has blessed them there. Ar.d 
yet, according to the principle of our seceding 
brethren, Isabella Graham and all these thou¬ 
sands bad no right to these ordinances at all. 
T hat same Divine Master who met them at his 
table had forbidden them to approach it! They 
were under excommunication ! Nor is this all. 
The Apostle John lays down this plain rule for 
trying the “ spirits ” or teachers, “ he that docth 
good is of God.” And God says of false teachers, 
1 I h&v© not sent them, and, therefore , they shall 
not profit, this people at all.” But, of course, 
God does not “send” those whom he has excom¬ 
municated. But, are there not ministers in the 
churoh of England who are “profiting the peo¬ 
ple ” since the secession of Mr. Noel ? Are there 
not some ministers in these excommunicated church¬ 
es of America, who are still doing good ? Have 
not the Witherspoons, and the Keiths, and the 
MoCheques, and the Chalmerses of the church 
of Scotland “ profited the people by their minis¬ 
trations ?” If so, the Lord has sent them. But 
our “come-outer” brethren maintain that they 
were all under excommunication, and thus “bound 
on earth and bound in heaven ” not to go at all!! 
Now, there are two horns to the dilemma, and 
those brethren may choose between them. Either 
God does bless the labors of excommunicated 
ministers and the worship of exoommunicated 
Christians, or else we do not excommunicate a 
corrupt branch of the true Israel ” by seceding 


countenance its evil doings ? Not necessarily— 
not at all, if we are doing what we can to oppose 
and reform them. For proof we refer to the ex¬ 
ample of our Lord, and the precepts he gave his 
apostles. The Jewish church was awfully cor¬ 
rupt in his day ; and yet he never seceded from it. 
It was his “custom to go every Sabbath day into 
the i-ynagogue.” He attended all the solemn 
feasts at the temple. He continued this “custom” 
until the Jews “cast him out.” “ They caught him, 
and cast him out, of the vineyard, and slew him,” 
Matthew xxi. 39. And he commanded his dis¬ 
ciples to follow his example. They were cautioned 
against the Soribes and Pharisees, and yet re¬ 
quested to attend upon their ministry, because 
they sat in Moses’s seat, i. e.. were the authorized 
teachers of religion, Matthew xxiii., 2-3. And 
when he said to his disciples, John xvi., 2, “they 
shall put you out of the synagogues,” he certainly 
intimated that they ought not to secede. This 
argument from the example and directions of our 
Lord, has given infinite trouble to the advocates 
of secession. No two can agree as to the way to 
meet it. One says, “there was but one ohuroh in 
old times, and our Lord and his apostles had ei¬ 
ther to commune with it or go to the world.” 
True. And is there more than one ohuroh now ? 
There were several sects, or parties, in the churoh 
then, but our Lord did not try to get rid of com¬ 
muning with the whole church, either by with¬ 
drawing from it or organizing a new party in it. 
Brother Nevin triumphantly declares the Jews 
are better now than they were then; but would 
any Christian commune with them now? Cer¬ 
tainly not; and for this reason—when our Lord 
communed with them they were, what they are 
not now—the Church of God. “The Kingdom 
of God has been taken from them since then—in 
other words, they have been unohurched ” If I 
understand brother Rankin, he maintains that 
onr Lord did not commune with the Jewish 
church, because he ate the passover with his dis¬ 
ciples alone. Then no one ever communed with 
the Jewish ohurcb—for, by the law of God, every 
family was to eat, the passover by itself. And on 
the same, principle, no man, since its first organi¬ 
zation, has ever communed with the New Testa¬ 
ment church, for there never has been a time 
since then when all its members sat together at 
the same literal table. We are communicants in a 
church so long as we submit to its ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. When our secession brethren re¬ 
nounced the jurisdiction of their respective par¬ 
ticular churches, then, and not till then, did they 
cease to commune with them, in the common sense 
of the word. But, did our Lord over renounce 
the jurisdiction of the Jewish church? Did ho 
command his disciples to do it ? It is admitted 
by all that he did not. He did not secede from 
that church. And he made it obligatory on his 
disciples to follow his example—to hold commu¬ 
nion with that church until cast out. But the most 
wonderful way of getting round this argument, 
which has proved “a cape of storms” to our come- 
outer brethren, is that adopted by Brother Gil¬ 
mer. He says that the church, under the old 
dispensation, was typical. So long, therefore, as 
her typical institutions were kept pure, the end of 
her institution was attained, no matter what 
might, be the moral character of her ministers and 
members in other respects, &c. 


Now it is true that there were typical persons 
and typical ordinances in the Old Testament 
ohuroh. And so there are now. Peter speaks of 
eldcTS being ensamples—literally, “types” to 
the flock. And what are baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper but typical ordinances? But to talk 
about the church itself being a typical church, is 
like calling a little boy a typical man. In Gal. 
iv, 1—3, Paul calls the Jewish ohuroh a child, 
and its members children; and compares the 
change which took place upon it at the introduc¬ 
tion of the new dispensation to that which takes 
place upon a child when he comes of age. The 
church is often called “the Kingdom of God.” 
Our Lord says (o the Jews, “ the Kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof” And, foretell¬ 
ing the conversion of the Gentiles, he says— 
“ They shall come from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, and sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king¬ 
dom of God. But the children of the kingdom 
shall first be cast out.” The same kingdom, when 
taken from them, was to be given to the Gentiles. 
If, then, their kingdom was but a typical king¬ 
dom, we have but a typical church still; for we 
have Bat down in the same kingdom from which 
they have been cast out. No; that church was 
more than a mere typioal church. She was a true 
church, having the same moral law, the same Gos¬ 
pel, and the same great charter in the everlasting 
covenant that the church has now. She had a 
system of discipline extending not merely to cere¬ 
monial, but also to moral uncleanness. Brother 
Gilmer says, “Every circumoised person who 


was ceremonially clean, had a right to a place in 
the congregation of Israel.” If he means that he 
had a right to the communion of the church, 
nothing can he more untrue. We find in the 
New Testament, that the Jews sometimes cast 
men out of the synagogue. We also read of the 
“ anathema” and “ maranatha,” which were higher 
kinds of church censure. And these censures 
were inflicted for moral as well as ceremonial of¬ 
fences. Thus publicans were cast out, and the 
“ sinners” we read of so often in connection with 
publicans, were immoral persons under excommu- 
nioation. The discipline of the Jewish church 
was, according to the law, remarkably rigid. For 
some offences, such as blasphemy, the offender 
was to be put to death. For others, he was cut 
off from the congregation. Other persons, for 
the crimes of themselves, or to mark the dis¬ 
pleasure of God against the sins of their ances¬ 
tors, were not allowed to enter into his house. In 
the 15th Psalm, David lays down the terms of 
oommunion in the churoh of his day, so far as 
morals are concerned : 1 Lord, who shall abide in 
thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart.” Let any one read the whole psalm, and 
see how far it is from being true, that ceremonial 
cleanness was the only terms of communion. 

One of the charges whioh God brought againBt 
his people by the mouth of Ezekiel was, that they 
had brought into the sanctuary strangers, “ uneir- 
cumcised in heart, and uncircumcised in flesh, to be 
in his sanctuary, to pollute it.” As the commu¬ 
nicant who would not pollute the house of God 
now must be “ circumciBod in heart”—that is, 
regenerated—and must also be baptized, whioh is 
an outward sign of regeneration—so the commu¬ 
nicant who would not pollute the house of God 
under that dispensation, had to be circumcised in 
heart and circumcised in his flesh, whioh was an 
outward sign of this inward change. 

God’s people “ beheld his beauty” in his tem¬ 
ple. They held communion with him in his ordi¬ 
nances. To afford them the means of doing this, 
was the great design of their institution. And 
there can be hut few greater errors than this— 
that ceremonial cleanness ever fitted a man for 
holding fellowship with his God. No ; the Jew¬ 
ish church was not a mere typioal church. It 
was the true church of God, having some ordi¬ 
nances differing from those of the church now, 
but bearing all the great essential features of the 
church in Gospel times. And our brethren, the 
“ come-outers,” may twist and turn as they please, 
but it is still true, that our Lord’s example and 
precepts are directly against them. Corrupt as 
the Jews were in his day, they were not yet un¬ 
churched. He held communion with them until 
he was cast out, and required his disciples to do 
the same. 

What, then, becomes of the doctrine that by 
remaining with a ohuroh in which there are great 
evilB, we necessarily countenance the evil-doers 
in their crimes, and become partakers in their 
sins? Did our Lord countenance the Jews in 
crimes? Was he a partaker in their guilt? Did 
he require his disciples to be partakers? Such 
a suggestion is blasphemous in the extreme. And 
let our brethren take heed how they deal out 
their blows against their fellow Christians who 
cannot secede with them, lest they should be 
found smiting their Divine Lord. 

H. S. Fullekton. 


From the Louisville (Ky.) Examiner. 

EMANCIPATION ON THE SOIL THE TRUE POL¬ 
ICY OF KENTUCKY. 

There are but few of the advocates of slavery 
who are not in the habit of asserting that the 
whites and blacks are mutually improved by liv¬ 
ing together in the relation of masters and slaves; 
and, at the same time, they also assert with great 
emphasis, that, if that relation were destroyed, 
the proximity of the two races would be mutually 
destructive to them. Indeed, so frequently has 
the assertion been made, that the two races cannot 
live together unless the one is enslaved, that it 
has become an article of the popular faith which 
few question and scarcely any deny. The eman¬ 
cipationists have too generally conceded that ex¬ 
patriation ought to be associated with any plan of 
emancipation the State may adopt. Thus, al¬ 
though pro-slavery men and anti-slavery men 
differ utterly on the wisdom and policy of sla¬ 
very, there is muoh harmony in their views in 
relation to the impossibility of the two races liv¬ 
ing together in the same community if both be 
free. 

We have long been of the opinion that there 
is muoh unsoundness in the public mind on this 
subject; and we design in this article to place on 
record some of the eonelusions whioh we have 
arrived at after a calm survey of the whole field. 
The question to which we now invite the atten¬ 
tion of our readers, is this: If the State of Ken¬ 
tucky resolve on emancipating the slaves within 
her borders, ought she, at the same time, to make 
provision for their forcible removal ? 

During the recent discussion of slavery in this 
State, several schemes of emancipation were pro¬ 
posed, nearly all of which had expatriation asso¬ 
ciated with them. The emancipationists thereby 
assumed double duty. They undertook to prove 
that slavery is a grievous curse, which ought to 
be abolished, and at the same time to show that 
African colonization is feasible, and would greatly 
benefit the slave. Against the scheme of African 
colonization, considered with reference to the re¬ 
moval of all the descendants of all the slaves now 
in Kentucky, the slavery men contended with 
great fervor and not a little force. They esti¬ 
mated the cost of removal, and showed what an 
enormous tax the people of Kentucky must sub¬ 
mit to in order to transfer our black population 
to the shores of Africa. It is true that the eman¬ 
cipationists met this difficulty by asserting that 
the expense of transportation would be derived 
from the hire of the colored people before their 
expatriation. But it was extremely difficult to 
make the advocates of slavery understand that 
the soheme of African colonization, as applied to 
the two hundred thousand slaves of Kentucky, 
was even a pecuniary possibility. 

Again: The slavery men contended that the 
humanity of coercive colonization was not very 
clear, and argued that they who declaimed against 
the cruelty of keeping negro families together in 
slavery ought to be particularly guarded how 
they cast their influence in favor of a system of 
expatriation which, of inevitable necessity, would 
rend the dearest affections of the human heart, 
and forever break up the association of families, 
by tearing mothers and fathers from sons and 
daughters, and sending the latter into perpetual 
exile from the love and guardianship of the for¬ 
mer. The philanthropy of emancipation, when 
connected with expatriation, was therefore made 
to appear extremely doubtful. 

These are difficulties of great magnitude and 
seriousness which must forever lie in the way of 
those who propose emancipation coupled with 
colonization, as the only remedy for slavery. 
Many of those emancipationists who felt that 
these difficulties are almost insuperable, declared 
that whatever scheme of emancipation the State 
might adopt, the result would be the removal of 
a majority of the slaves to distant homes and sla¬ 
very farther South. But still this view of the 
ease scarcely instigated the force of the reason¬ 
ings whioh pro-slavery men used to show that 
colonization was too costly to be endured, and too 
cruel to be worthy to be held by any genuine 
philanthropist; for it was not very obvious how 
the cause of humanity was to be advanced by a 
transfer of the negroes from slavery in Kentucky, 
to slavery in Mississippi and Alabama. It was 
said, and with great pertinency, that if the ne¬ 
groes are to be kept in slavery at all, it is far 
better for them to remain in Kentucky, where 
slavery exists under as mild a form as it can, than 
to be carried to the extreme Southern States 
where, on account of the vast number of slaves 
and the nature of their employment, the institu¬ 
tion presents an aspect of fearful sternness. And, 
moreover, it was objected that any scheme, which 
looked simply to the removal of the eurse of sla¬ 
very from Kentucky, and cared not if the curse 
were transferred to other States, was a selfish 
scheme, and a scheme wanting in good faith to¬ 
wards the siBtor States of the Confederacy. There 
is great weight in these objections ; for no true 
hearted patriot would desire to benefit his own 
section of the oountry at the cost of other sec¬ 
tions—and the success of any scheme of professed 
philanthropy is more than doubtful which rests, 
or seems to rest, on a basis of selfishness. 

The advocates of freedom were very successful 
in their efforts to show that slavery onght to be 
abolished ; but there is reason to doubt whether 
they succeeded in making it perfectly dear that 
African colonization is the best remedy that can 
be found for slavery. 

Were not our friends too hasty and inconsider¬ 
ate, who conceded te the pro-slavery men that it 
would be better to retain the negroes in slavery 
than to emancipate them on the soil ? Did they 
not, in making this admission, defer to an un¬ 
sound prejudice, rather than act conformably to 
the experience and common sense of mankind ? 

Foreign colonization, as a remedy for domestio 
slavery, is, as yet, an uncertain experiment. Sla¬ 
very has existed in several nations, and has been 
extinguished; but the manumitted slaves have 
never been forced from their homes and native 
land. The experiment of abolishing slavery and 
permitting the freedmen to remain in the same 
communities with their former masters has often 
been tried, and has never failed. History, in all 
its testimonies on the subject, Bhows that expatri¬ 
ation is not a necessary concomitant of emancipa¬ 
tion ; on the contrary, it shows that human wis¬ 
dom and philanthropy have, in all cases of nation¬ 
al extirpation of slavery-systems, decided that 
when slaves are freed, it is to the mutual advan¬ 
tage of both classes that the freedmen shall con¬ 


tinue on the soil on whioh they labored while 
under the control of task-masters. 

We have a striking illustration of this view in 
the emancipation policy of the Hebrews, who, in¬ 
stead of driving the manumitted servant away, 
sought, by granting high privileges, especially of 
a religious character, and by the constant mani¬ 
festation of a kindly spirit towards him, to make 
Palestine the land of his choioe—the home of his 

So far, then, as human experience can throw 
light on the subject of national emancipation, it 
is unquestionably in favor of the proposition that 
emancipation shall be unaccompanied with ex¬ 
patriation. 

The several States of our Confederacy in whioh 
systems of bondage formerly existed and have 
been abrogated, all adopted emancipation on the 
soil as the wisest. No one who is conversant with 
the results of emancipation in those States, will 
assert that they militate against the position that 
emancipation on the soil is both safe and advan¬ 
tageous to all concerned. The Quakers were the 
first people who took a decided stand against ne¬ 
gro slavery. Some individuals in that Society, as 
long ago as the first settlement of Pennsylvania, 
regarded the peculiar institution as unchristian, 
and declared against it. But the conviction of 
the duty of emancipation did not become general 
among them until after the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury. They at length decided that no one could 
hold slaves and at the same time maintain alle¬ 
giance to Christian principles, and adopted the 
plan of turning out of the Society all who pre¬ 
ferred holding on to their slaves to their member¬ 
ship. The number of excommunications was 
extremely small. The Quakers liberated their 
slaves, amounting, in the aggregate, to a very 
large number; and we are warranted in saying 
that they subsequently had no cause to regret 
that they obeyed the dictates of conscience and 
broke the bonds of the oppressed, and thus at¬ 
tested their loyalty to Christ, the bond-breaker. 
They never regretted their conduct; for, by eman¬ 
cipating their slaves, they freed- themselves from 
a great many ineonveniences, troubles, and bad 
influences, and had the satisfaction of seeing those 
whom they had manumitted generally prospering 
and doing well. 

The experience of the United States is all in 
favor of emancipation on the soil. 

The most interesting experiment the world has 
yet seen, whioh bears directly on this subject, is 
that which was carried out in the British West 
Indies. This experiment has peculiar interest 
and value for the people of the United States. 
Emancipation was carried into effect in a number 
of islands without colonization, and without any 
of those gloomy consequences which are too gen¬ 
erally considered aB the legitimate fruits of any 
plan of emancipation on the soil. 

Notwithstanding the interested assertions of 
the slaveholders of the South, to the effect that 
West India emancipation has failed, we have no 
hesitation in saying there is not the slightest 
foundation for any such position. So far from it, 
indeed, is the truth, that we declare that the 
magnificent experiment made by the British 
Government in the West, Indies is one of the 
most splendid triumphs of wisdom and philan¬ 
thropy which the world has yet seen. 

In the entire population of the British West 
India islands, the slaves formed a very large ma¬ 
jority of the whole. The slaves greatly outnum¬ 
bered the whites; and it was therefore contended 
that emancipation on the soil would be followed 
by riot, revenge, crime, and bloodshed. It was 
assumed that all the crimes that disgrace human 
nature would be perpetrated by the slaves after 
they became free. SeeneB of the most atrocious 
nature presented themselves to the minds of the 
opponents of emancipation; and it was predicted 
that the blacks, being far more numerous than the 
whites, would rise up in revenge against their 
former task-masters—would murder all the men, 
violate all the women, butcher all the children, 
until earth should display blacker scenes than 
Pandemonium affords. The act of the British 
Parliament took effect on the first day of August, 
1835, and not a scene of horror occurred—aye, 
not even a word of revenge was heard. The ne¬ 
groes received the boon of freedom with thankful 
hearts, and, as the chains fell from their arms, 
they extended them towards heaven, and, instead 
of imprecations, they offered up prayers and 
thanksgiving to the throne of mercy. No hand 
was stained with blood—no slaveholder suffered 
any personal injury of any kind. Quiet prevailed 
everywhere, and the only sounds heard were 
those of cheerful industry and the music of grate¬ 
ful hearts. 

No outbreak followed the act of West India 
Emancipation. The negroes neither murdered 
their former masters nor stole their property. 
They went merrily to work for wages in those 
fields in which they had toiled under the laBh 
without any compensation. And from that day 
until the present, through the toils and vicissi¬ 
tudes of fourteen years, the liberated blacks have 
conducted themselves with far more general cor¬ 
rectness of deportment than they did while they 
were retained in slavery. 

Now, if in communities in which the blacks 
greatly outnumber the whites, experience shows 
that emancipation on the soil, so far from being 
a curse to both races, is both safe and advanta¬ 
geous, is it not reasonable that all those who have 
hastily acknowledged that white men and black 
cannot live together safely and advantageously 
unless the latter are enslaved, should examine 
the subject, to the end that there may he a revo¬ 
cation of their judgment? In the West Indies, 
during the continuance of slavery, the blacks 
were treated with muoh less humanity than the 
slaves are in Kentucky. They did not know 
what it was to receive the care and attention of 
an indulgent master and a sympathising mistress. 
In sickness, no angel of mercy bent over them, 
and in health, the only object was to secure as 
much labor from them as their physical ability 
would admit of. And yet, when the glorious day 
of freedom dawned on them, and their shackles 
fell to the ground, they were full of gratitude, 
and the dark passion of revenge, seeking bloody 
satisfaction for many injuries and outrages, was 
not manifested. All bad passions had a truoe, 
and thankfulness and praise were everywhere in 
the ascendant. 

After such an exhibition of the effects of eman¬ 
cipation on the soil as the British West India 
Islands afford, it is absurd to assume that emanci¬ 
pation, under auspices far better for the negro, 
would endanger the peace and safety of the com¬ 
munity. If all the slaves in Kentucky were to 
be liberated at the beginning of the year 1850, 
we should see no scenes of blood. Tranquillity 
would prevail everywhere, and those vices and 
crimes which have ever been the adjuncts of 
slavery would gradually disappear. The negroes 
in the West Indies had felt the yoke of oppres¬ 
sion with intense severity. If any thing could 
have induced them to commit atrocities on their 
former owners, surely the remembrance of the 
injuries they had sustained would have nerved 
their arms and fired their hearts to that end. But 
the great and invaluable blessing of freedom 
which they had received filled them with grate¬ 
fulness and delight; and in their present happi¬ 
ness they forgot their old sufferings. They 
turned their attention to the great business of 
self-improvement, and in the fourteen yearB which 
have passed away since freedom was proclaimed, 
they have steadily advanced until they now pre¬ 
sent communities in which all the elements of 
civilization are in a state of high activity. Not 
only has freedom lessened the number and miti¬ 
gated the quality of vices, but a very great im¬ 
provement has been made in moTals and education. 
The schools are full of scholars who generally 
learn well, while the churohcs are attended by 
large and orderly congregations whose morals will 
compare favorably with those of other congrega¬ 
tions elsewhere. 

Have we not reason to suppose that, if emanci¬ 
pation were to take place in Kentucky without 
being associated with coerced expatriation, the 
intellectual and moral well-being of the negroes 
would also be promoted ? If you act justly to¬ 
ward a man do you thereby make him your bitter 
foe? If you restore to a people the liberty to 
which they are entitled, and of which they have 
long been deprived, do you thereby arm them 
with revenge, and prepare their hearts for retalia¬ 
tion? Certainly not. 

If emancipation take place on the soil of Ken¬ 
tucky and the blacks should not be forced away, 
would they not be employed and work for wages ? 
Would they prowl about, watchful of opportuni¬ 
ties for the commission of theft ? Let the history 
of emancipation in the free States of this Confed¬ 
eracy and the experience of the West India 
Islands answer. The pro-slavery men contend 
that one of the greatest evils of emancipation 
would be the depriving the State of its laborers. 
Keep the emancipated people here and that solid 
and formidable objection to emancipation will be 
obviated. Human nature is the same under a 
black skin that it is under one of the Caucasian 
hue; and if a white man will labor better for 
wages than under coercion, so also will the negro. 
If the negroes were freed and employed in the 
States, a muoh greater amount of labor would be 
performed than at present, and the general pros¬ 
perity of our commonwealth would be promoted. 

It may well be doubted whether emancipation 
connected with expatriation is practicable. There 
would be so many evils and so muoh inconvenience 
and so much gross inhumanity associated with 
expatriation, that thousands of good men would 
regard a mild system of slavery as preferable 
to it. We know that many emancipationists who 
gave their assent to the schemes whioh were 
bruited last summer, did so, not because they ap¬ 
proved of the details of those schemes, but be¬ 
cause they felt confident that the details were 
impracticable and could never be carried out. 

Such were the feeling of many in regard to 
Mr. Clay’s plan. They read with deep interest 


the letter in whioh that plan was presented, and 
felt that on account of its strong condemnation of 
slavery it was an invaluable contribution to the 
cause of freedom, but the plan itself they regarded 
as utterly impracticable. They were anxious 
for a declaration on the part of the State againBt 
slavery, feeling sure that whenever slavery ter¬ 
minated, coercive expatriation would not be re- 

But emancipation on the soil is eminently prac¬ 
ticable. It has often been tried, and has always 
succeeded. Why, then, with the clear, broad day¬ 
light of human experience before us, Bhould we 
hesitate for a moment to pronounce in favor of 
that kind of emancipation whioh is safe and has 
always been followed with innumerable blessings, 
both to the emancipators and the emancipated ? 

We do not array ourselves against African col¬ 
onization. As a means of civilizing and chris¬ 
tianizing Africa we regard that soheme with deep 
interest, and in the event of emancipation in 
Kentucky, we should take ground in favor of as¬ 
sisting all who might wish to go to the land of 
their ancestors. The only kind of foreign colo¬ 
nization that we are opposed to is that in which 
force is resorted to. 

When the day of universal emancipation in 
Kentucky shall bless our State with its benign 
influences, there will probably be inducements 
offered to the emancipated negroes to seek homes 
for themselves near the tropics in this western 
hemisphere. The blacks who then may wish to 
emigrate from the State will have two southern 
regions before them wherein to choose homes. 
Quite as many will be willing to seek fortunes 
in tropical countries as will comport with the best 
interests of the commonwealth. 

We are opposed to all coercion either in advance 
of or subsequent to emancipation. We would not 
employ force to wrest the slave from his master, 
neither would we coerce the freedman to exoile 
himself from his native land. The weapons we 
would use are furnished from the armory of rea¬ 
son, religion, and common sense. Voluntary 
emancipation, with a choice of home to the eman¬ 
cipated, is what we would have. We are not 
able to say that we desire any other kind of eman¬ 
cipation than that which would he voluntary on 
the part of the masters, or even that, it any scheme 
for forcibly breaking up families and trampling 
the holiest feelings of the human heart in the dust 
were associated with it. 

If after emancipation it shall appear that the 
interests of both races require that they shall be 
separated, would not both races be glad to act as 
their interests would then direct? Under such 
circumstances, separation would undoubtedly go 
on as rapidly as would consist with their mutual 
welfare. 

In an article written as hastily as this has been, 
we can scarcely hope that we have satisfactorily 
answered all the objections usually urged, or 
which may suggest themselves against emancipa¬ 
tion on the soil. We are painfully confident that 
we have not done justice to a subject of the high¬ 
est interest to the community. Hereafter, we 
hope to make a more complete exhibition of the 
complicated relations of this subject, and we then 
shall be able, we think, to make it appear that 
emancipation unconnected with compulsory expa¬ 
triation is the true policy of Kentucky. 


A feeble, erring child would pray to Thee, 

The strong, for strength; the powerful, for aid. 
But, oh! the throne to which I raise my cry, 

Is veiled in gloom; and, darker is my soul 
Than the dark night that hung its funeral pall 
O’er Egypt's sinful land. Oh rend the veil! 
Oh rend the veil that hides thy light from mo! 


Presumptuous thought! My Hod, what have 1 said, 
What have I asked, that thy all-glorious face, 

Eternal One, might he reveal’d to me ? 

Oh, I am humbler now than meanest worm, 

Or grov’ling insect, abject in the dust! 

I have invok’d the presence of my Judge, 

And now I view, in characters how plain! 

The record of my life—a loan from Thee; 

In sad array, its worse than wasted hours, 

Its long arrear of gratitnde and love. 

Now by thy pare and holy law I see 
How frail I am, how far remov’d from Hod. 


I who of late, strong, in my weakness strong, 
Unfearing sought Thy presence. Infinite, 
Eternal Truth, would hide myself from Thee. 


Would hide myself from Thee ? 

Oh Hod forgive! 

No place remote, no darkness hides from Thee, 
If I ascend beyond the clouds of heaven, 

Lo ! thou art there! If deep in deepest hell 
I make my bed, Thou, too Oli Hod, art there! 
Or, if I take the wings of morn, and fly 
To farthest lands, unknown to mortal ken, 
There, even there, Thy presence ever dwells! 

Immensity! it eannet measure Thee! 

Infinity! it cannot fathom Hod! 

Only the soul can feel how great thou art! 

How great and good, how wise and merciful! 


Would hide myself from Thee, and did I say ? 
From thy unmerited, unbounded love, 

That in its condescension wonderful, 

Calls me a child, an heir, an heir of Hod ? 


Would hide myself from Thee ? Oh heart perverse! 
Oh folly strange! madness beyond compai e! 

Forgive that rebel thought, Oh Hod, forgive, 

When, in the light of Thy resplendent truth, 
ie perfections, first, I saw, 


How rife wither: 


How vs 


it the dif 
To hide myself from Thee, were to 
Extinguish the bright sun, midway, 


inland Thee! 


To hide myself from Thee, 
Were worse than death to thi 
The light of immortality ne’e 
A gloom—a night that hath n 


I could not, would not hide, Oh Hod, from Thee! 


at were worlds on worlds, without Thy love! 
r! Thy erring child accepts thy grace! 




But should life’s daily cares-a 
Perplexing oft, her thoughts too much engag 
Its many friendships, joys, allure away— 
Oh,lend thy aid, and lead the wanderer hack 
Should an absorbing, earthly love arise 
Between my soul and Thee, Oh, Father, heai 


ly Thee no 


The deeply eherished idol he dethroned. 

Be immolated on the living shrine— 

For then the altar with the sacrifice must ft 
But 1 would pray Thee sanctify my love, 
That it become immortal with thine own. 


Come, gentle Shepherd! gnide thy feeble o 
Oh! lead her through “ green pastures” rich 
And by the “ living waters” pure and still. 


For the National Era. 

THE SCHOOL AND SCHOOL DISTRICT AMERI¬ 
CAN INSTITUTE. 


family may have the most ehoiee fruits, veget¬ 
ables, flowers, &c.; and the use of each other’s la¬ 
bor, hooks, money, &c. 

Estimating the cost of each school at ten thou¬ 
sand dollars, and eighty thousand common schools 
in the Union—the whole cost would be eight hun¬ 
dred millions of dollars. This is a large amount; 
yet, if the American People approve, they are 
equal to its accomplishment; but is not the ob¬ 
ject sufficient to induce fathers, mothers, and 
the youth of our country, to dispense with some 
of the luxuries and tinsel of the day to accom¬ 
plish it ? 

By introducing good libraries, philosophical 
apparatus, experimental and model farms, muoh 
valuable knowledge may bo acquired by the chil¬ 
dren and youth of our country between the ages 
of four and twenty-one, with the advantage of 
pursuing investigations and experiments in the 
School and School District American Institute in 
after-life—greatly facilitating the means of add¬ 
ing to human knowledge and of diffusing it. 

If Government be a great political, social, in¬ 
tellectual, and moral partnership, will not the 
adoption of the proposed measure greatly advance 
its object? Joseph L. Smith. 

P. S.—The attention of the people of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia is respectfully invited to the 
fact that the people of Scotland, of the Presbyte¬ 
rian churoh, are greatly benefited by access to 
the valuable libraries appended to each church, 
for the free use of each member. Will not the 
appendage of valuable libraries to each churoh in 
the District of Columbia be greatly beneficial to 
the members of said churches, and promote the 
establishment of such libraries in each church 
throughout our wide-spread Union ? J. L. S. 


Tho attention of the people of the United 
States is respectfully invited to the subject of es¬ 
tablishing the School and School District Ameri¬ 
can Institute, including a teacher’s residence, an 
experimental and model farm, a garden of plants, 
with such improvements on the American Insti¬ 
tute of the city of New York, the National and 
Smithsonian Institutes of the city of Washington, 
as may seem appropriate; with rooms for public 
meetings, for chemical, electrical, and other phi¬ 
losophical apparatus, for a free library, such as 
those of Massachusetts and New York, for the 
reception and preservation of the newspapers and 
Reviews of the great parties which divide our 
country; such as the National Intelligencer, the 
Republic, the Union, the Congressional Globe, the 
National Era, &c., the Democratic and Whig Re¬ 
views, the State and county papers of the respec¬ 
tive schools, the Presidents’ annual messages, with 
the accompanying documents, the Patent Office 
reports, and such others as to Congress may seem 
appropriate; so that each voter may examine 
thoroughly the great questions which agitate our 
oountry. 

In leisure hours, or if thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, access may always be had to a valuable li¬ 
brary, philosophical apparatus, and to a pleasant 
place of resort for social enjoyment, as well as for 
political, physical, intellectual, and moral im¬ 
provement. 

A Mothers’ and Daughters’ American Institute, 

l American, Maternal, Paternal, and Juvenile 


an American, maternal, jraiernai, aiiu j uvenue 
Code of Laws, may also he established for mutual 
improvement to aid in self-culture, where the 
old and the young may become successful learn¬ 
ers and teachers of truth. And so the mothers 
and daughters of our country will have facilities 
for higher attainments than at present. 

A number of landholders in Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, District of Columbia, &e., have offered to 
give from one acre to two hundred acres of good 
land to aid in establishing State and County 
Normal Schools, School and Sohool District Ex¬ 
perimental and Model Farms,* from which every 


tional Model Farm, under the Board of Education at Hles- 


For the N ational Era. 

ACTION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN 
BRUCEYILLE, OHIO, ON SLAVERY. 


Relieving the system of Slavery to be a gross 
violation of the law of God, the principles of jus¬ 
tice and common humanity; that it robs rational, 
accountable, and intelligent beings of rights en¬ 
dowed by their Creator; that it brutalizes hu¬ 
manity ; it sunders the endearing ties of domes¬ 
tic relations ; it assumes the prerogative of hold¬ 
ing and disposing of the creatures of God instead 
of their Creator; its spirit is that of selfishness, 
instead of benevolence; it respects the persons of 
the rich, and despises the poor; it corrupts the 
church; it brings blighting and mildew, shame 
and disgrace, mentally and physically, on every 
nation and community where it exists. There¬ 
fore, 

Resolved, That as it is the duty of the church 
of Christ in her individual and associated capa¬ 
city, to rebuke sin, in high and low places, we, as 
a branch of that church, are called upon to utter 
our solemn and earnest protestation against Sla¬ 
very and oppression in all its forms; and that if 
the doctrine taught by Rev. Albert Barnes be 
true, (the truth of which we do not doubt,) “ that 
there is no power out of the churoh that could 
sustain slavery an hour if it were not sustained 
in it”—those churches who refuse to speak out 
against so alarming an evil, are verily guilty be¬ 
fore God. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every minister 
and church of Christ to bear their earnest and 
decided testimony against the cursing system of 
Slavery. Not only to call it a sin, but to preach, 
and pray, and labor, and vole against it, in the 
spirit of kindness, yet with the decision that the 
necessity of the ease requires—until it shall bo 
among the things that were, be blotted out from 
our nation and the world. 

Resolved, That in view of the flagrant violation 
of the law of God, and the dishonor done to the 
Saviour, by enslaving, and, in many cases abusing 
and blaspheming Him, in the person of his “ little 
ones that we cannot hold Christian fellowship 
with slaveholders or their apologists; and by 
Divine aid we will, in tho spirit of the Gospel, 
and to the best of our abilities, struggle for the 
overthrow and extinction of American Slavery, 
and of Slavery throughout the world. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published 
in the Oberlin Evangelist, Free Presbyterian, 
and National Era, and signed by the Moderator 
and Clerk. 

B. Y. Messenger, Moderator. 


JAMES KIR..VEV AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 

Cincinnati. 

jglRNEY & PEIKCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 


* Public. 

JAMES BIRN EY, commissioned to ta 
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ations, by appointment of the Governors of 

Connecticut Delaware 




Kentucky 

Missouri _ 
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Special attention given to collections a 
1 Offlm,°No. 114 Main street. 
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A GENTS for procuring Patents in 
-£jl and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drav 


plications 1 


1 attend to the reconsideration of thost 
ve been rejected by the Commissioner 
.ccount of a defective specification and 
atation of an improper claim. 


Sing the patentability of their i: 




Models can be safely sent to us by the Express« 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent bj 
Lei ters must be post paid. 

Officeon F street, opposite the Patent Office. 


Jnly 18. 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 

THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

O LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, am 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer o 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilla .” Beini 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by whici 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales ciroum 


. It had reached th 
death, proclaimed it* 


ealing power. This 


Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlikeyoung S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highf* - 



_, —. — very "essential medical properties of the rt 

which give to it all its value. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparill? 
so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsa 
lla root are first removed, everything capable of becom 

particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and cone 
' -ated form; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing i 
! its valuable aud healing properties. Prepared in t 
ay, it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Cure ol Innumerable Diseases. 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on ev 
ide. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We fine. - - 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption , Dyspepsia , and 
Liver Complaint , and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions , Pimples , Bh 
and all arffections arising from 

Impurity of tlie Blood. 

tossesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 

the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flash 

. iS not had its equal in coughs and cob 

K _ :pectoration and gentle perspiration, j 

laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 
But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen a: 
iknowledged than in all kinds and stages ol 
Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or paiuful menses, ir 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like ; and i 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

''-' obstructions, and regulating the general syb- 

ne and strength to the whole body, and cures 


Isaac H. Ingraham, Clerk . 
Bruceville , Ohio, Sept. 19, 1850. 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 


Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Plvysician, in^the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. ^ ^ _ 


_ rnal number of patients; and 

>r. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
ope, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
particularly in fcbe city of Philadelphia, 

.... _.d many patients,) the Managers believe 

afflicted will find him an able and an attentive pliy si 


prepared toreeeii 
Weder’' 

lydropa 




lc department being n: 


d Matron 


Application 


ts whatever time n 


ce No. 16 Logan 


SAMUEL WEBB, Secretar 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street,—**- 1C T 

iquare, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Institute. 

The main bailding is three stories high, standing bad 


s. The 


grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty i 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the lef 

venience for ‘‘packing,” bathing,^&c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 








__sd by a large cedar reservoir, a_ 

ve hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring ol 
ure cold water in the side of the hill, by “ a hydraulic 
im,” a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
;antly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 


by weeping willows. In ■ 

be varied in size from ha 
diameter Adjoining^ the 


_ _ . ( the rising douche (for the cure of 

piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient 


i many other appliances, whioh can be better ’ 




BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
OUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

O WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions 
among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which the end is not 
yet," the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari¬ 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, and the elaborate 
and ponderous treaties to he furnished by the historian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 

. 1 ” mewed attention to these periodicals, and 

afcwhic’ ^ " 


y low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. T 


THE LONDON QJJARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 

In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expressed, of the three great parties in Eng¬ 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the“ Lon¬ 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” W ,: - 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “N( 
British Review” owes^its establirfiement to the^lastgreat 

ledge; it was originally 8 edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since bis death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna. 

ter is of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title ef the “ For¬ 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It- has therefore the advantage, by fchir “ 
-"niting in one work the best features of bo 


The above P 


on fine v 


riginals— Blackwood's Magazine be 
if the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 

fjor any one of the four Reviews, 




7.00 


For Blackwood’s Magazine 


_ „r Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be 


one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad¬ 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT k CO., 

Mar 21. 79 Fulton at., New York, entrance 54 Gold sfc. 


LARD O 


I MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finestqnalit: 

eqnal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery an< 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always b< 


jhased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
revent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the Westlndier 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, < 


M 1 


BOARDING. 

RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
’ ’ " Jth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. SEWARD. 

ii QPEECH of William H. Seward, on the Admission 
O California. Delivered in the Senate of the Unit- 
States, March 11,1850.” 

—’ Soeech,in pamphlet form,48 pages, neatly 


Thisadi_._,. 

-overed, (price 86 per 100--- 

BUELL 4- BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 
WILLIAM DARNED, 61 John street, New York. 
GEOROE W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill Boston. 
DERBY, MILLER, Sf CO., Auburn, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

R EPLY to Remarks of Rev. Moses Stuart on Hon. John 
Jay, and an Examination of his Scriptural Exercises, 
tontained in his recent pamphlet entitled " Conscience and 
the Constitution ” By William Jay. An octavo pamphlet 
in a neat cover. Prioe 6 cents. For sale by 
Aug. 1. WM. HARNED, 61 John street., N. York. 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 

A TTOKNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 
ii neotiont. JOHN HOOKER. 

Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH K. HAWLEY. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 

T HIS new and attractive journal for Yonth, edited by 
Mrs. n-M——A__im-1 - - 


1 Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Cornhill. 
Price,by mail,60 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage,75 oentB. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 


Jornhill Bost 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 

No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 

E STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all useful 
PUBLICATIONS isom&m the United States Or¬ 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 


THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 

any port of the city proper, at ladt^yea^/ree^posL 
age; single copies 6 1-4 cente Price, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Bailey, and 
published at Washington, also oomes by Express to this 
Agency. Prioe, delivered in Boston, free of postage, 76 
—.ntsayear; by mail, 60 cents. 


ee of postage, \ 
G. W. LIGHT & 


BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

I pONDUCTEDby the Female Medical Education Society 
incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature. Th. 
fifth term will commence November 6,1850, and eontinn- 
three months. Those who desire can attend exclusively t. 


(Jidwifery, with its collateral branches Tuition, $25. 5 
Board in the city to he had at $2 a week. 

SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretary, 
s ept- 26—3t G” 


GUNDRY’S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COL¬ 
LEGE, 

Apollo or Museum Building , northwest corner of Sixth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T HE attention of the Public is respectfully called to the 
course of studies prescribed at this institution, for the 
purpose of qualifying Young Men in a thorough practical 


The design of 


rally, 
he iu8t.ihi 


to impart i 


any and every department of business. 

The prominent subject of study is, Double-Entry Book- 
Keeping ; or, in other words, the science of accounts, in its 
adaptation to every variety of transactions that can possibly 
• : - in the operations of Trade, whether wholesale, retail, 
issiou, banking, manufacturing jobbing, or any other 


In order to qualify those who enter this institution in a 
superior manner for the responsible duties of commercial 
life, lectures on commercial law are given in connection with 
the science of book keeping. Lectures on the general laws 
of trade, as contained in the best treatises on banking and 
political economy, have also been lately introduced with 
great advantage and success. 


It will be the assiduons endeavor of the Principal to make 
those who attend this institution good practical penmen —a 
sine qua non to those wishing to enter the arena of trade. 


idnally; thus gentlemen 
1, students on gradu- 


&T' The institution bei- 0 ___ _ „„ 

ating receive a diploma, signed by a board of mercantile a_ 

legal gentlemen. 

03* The time requisite to complete the course averages 


much labor and expense co 


InSSElS? s flatters himself that those 
n Sept!\9-3m helteXPMte JMN GUNimY, U principal. 




is Diseases and Debility, 

•r relieves a great variety of ot! 
i-tion, neuralgia, St. Vitus danc 


inferior article ? This young man’s liquid i 


because of one Grand Fact , that the one 
' j rioration and 

Never Spoils, 
diile the other does; it sours, ferments, and bl 


not. thishori 


,g and damaging other goods 1 Must. . _ 

. r jund be poisonous to the system? What! pr 

into a system already diseased with acid! What cause., 
pepsia but acid ? Do we not all know, that when food i 




heartburn, palpitation of the heart,hv cu uyiuwawfflPiR 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ? What is scrof¬ 
ula but an acid humor in the body ? What produces all the 
ors which bring on eruptions of the skin, scald head,saW 
im, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
is, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 

s of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
% sour, acid fluid, whieh insinuates itself between the 
;s and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
sate tissues upon which it acts ? So of nervous diseases, 
ipurity of the blood, of deranged circulations,and nearly 


>t horrible to make and sell, at 


Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of S. P. 
Townsend! 

and yet be would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparilla is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation!! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 

a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Agents 
wQo^bave sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Town- 

that s7p S . Vo^^s^rfd’s°article arfcf Old 1 !) acob^T^wnsend^s 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one sin 
gle thing in common. 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no 

disease than any other common, unscientific. unprofessional 
man—what guarantee can the public have that they are re 
oeiving agenqine scientific medicine, containing all the vir- 

pable of changes which might render them the agents of 




It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour bain 


despairii 

ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD DR. 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the opportu¬ 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, 

that they may learn and know, by joyful experience, its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 

OCF- For B&le in Washington City by— 

J. F. Callan Z. I). & W. H. Gilman 




Ridgely & Co. 


LARD FOR OIL. 


J^AJtr WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
^ THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer , 


BENNETT’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 

Pennsylvania Avenue , Washington City , one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

T HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting th< 
city are respectfully informed that the subscriber hai 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eie 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 
AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 


den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ¬ 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteen incl 






Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1 cases. 

The/public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N. S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 31—ly _ 


ST. LAWRENCE EXCHANGE, 
jpOTSDAM, New York. SILAS HICOCK\ Pro 


W'i 


”§’ns! 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 

No. 3 Cornhill, 

T HE National Era conies from Washington to thii 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any y 
the city proper, at $2 75 a year, free of postage; 
copies, six and a quarter oenta. 

Now is the time to secure this national advocate oftk~ _ 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 

ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respeotfully solicited by 


V • for the National Era , and authorized . _ 

tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New Yo- 1 - 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Th 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of No: 
and Fayette streets. 

ay S. M. PETTE NGILL,Newspaper Advertising, S..~ 
scription^and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CC 

Washington , D. C., 

TAEALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory no 


promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 


favorable terms. 


Oy Office hours, fron 


A. M. to five P. M. 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 

W HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactm 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lowe 
ofSycamor 


nnnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes,Palm LeafHat^&a.^ 
May 23—ly 


J. P. WHELAN. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851. 
fJ'HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 


in diffusing extensiv 


Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper tha 

_with well-executed wood engravings, prepared es 

pressly for it, illustrating^he e-* TT - D °- 

", scene at Washington, and the 


.the Calendar, whic 

the American Tract i 
Eclipses, Cycle ° 




. -y character, selected and o] 
es will be as follows: 

For one thousand copies 


$20 00 


m early day for i 


estJy invited to oo-operafce 

16 A “ ,and |^ 

s 

Bonable tn their charges th 
t by mail, whatever the fii 
L Catalogue of most of the Publicationi 


wry Almanac 


enclosing payment, in bank notes oi 

RNED,.4|<si?, 


WILLIAM! HARNED, Aga 




se useful information 


DAY ID TORRENCE, NOTA.RY PUBLIC, 

Xenia, Ohio, 

W ILL take acknowledgments,depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era , the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa¬ 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company; and 

J^y^B Buildi^a* up si 

Sept. 19—ly 


JOHN W. NORTH, 

A TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 


SAND’S SARSAPARILLA, 

In Quart Bottles. 

F OR purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas , Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Dis¬ 
eases, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption , Female Complaints, Loss of Appet ite, Gen- 
nebility, $c. 

his preparation we have all the restorative properties 
= root, combined and concentrated in their utmost 
strength aud efficacr. Experiments were made in the man- 


i trying to the patience 


at the same time, through the instrumentality of this one 
remedial agent. There are many ways of relieving pain for 
the time being, but there is only one way of removing dis¬ 
ease. No palliative, no anodyne, no topical application, will 
remove it. It must be attacked at its source, in the fluid's of 
the body, which convey the poison to the localities where it 
is developed in inflammation, sores, ulcers, tumors, abscess¬ 
es, glandular swellings, &c., as the case may be. 

These fluids must be reached, acted upon, purified, by 
some powerful agent. Such an agent is Saiid's Sarsapa¬ 
rilla, which gently stimulates while it disinfects and expels 
from the stomach and bowels all that is irritating, and at 

is, that it meets and neutralizes the active principle of dis¬ 
ease itself, and when that is gone, the symptoms necessarily 
disappear. The rapidity with which the patient recovers 
health and strength under this triple influence is surprising. 
Each new case in which it is applied furnishes in the result 
a new certificate of its excellence; and we have only to point 


Lieutenant Miller, of the arm 
ollowing letter from California: 

Monte 

Messrs. A. B. $ D. Sands: 


eredulity itself of its real 
has kindly sent us the 
:ey, January 18,1850. 


benefited as 


to add my testimony in favor ol 
hoping it may lead some ot-hei 
ts effects, and that they may be 


route, about the 1st of October last. A few days after, 1 was 
attacked with a very disagreeable eruption of the skin, 
which my physician could not. cure. 1 happened to find 
your Sarsaparilla in a store in this place, and remembwing 
the popularity of the medicine at home, I purchased three 
bottles, which had the desired effect of removing mv diffi¬ 
culty entirely. With high regards, yours, <&c , 


J. H. MILLER, U. S 


i: I have great pleasure in acknowledging ( 


uly valuable disc. 

ive not for fourth __ 

esent. Yery gratefully, yours, 


Read the following, fi 


ljoyed so good health as at 
>. E. SAYMORE. 


a may be of importance to those who are suffering as 1 
done. I received great benefit from your Sarsaparilla 

-lg been cured of a malady after suffering six years. 1 

hereby cheerfully certify to the good effect of your medicine. 


jne. A chronic cough had tormented me day and night 
id repeated attacks of fever induced me to believe that I 
nould die with consumption. One day, while suffering a 
iolent attack of burning fever, a friend persuaded me to 
•y your incomparable medicine, but, to tell the truth, I had 


»f this admirable ■ 




[IN GROUPAZ. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. If D. 
SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street,cornet 
. New York. Sold also by Druggists —*— 






